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When “two” become a “amily ” 


; LMOST every young father faces this 


problem . . . though his expenses 
are heavier he knows he needs more life 
insurance. But how can he afford all 
the additional life insurance he wants 
at this time? 

If there is a baby in your home, or 
an older child, here is a plan which 
may appeal to you—our Family Income 
Policy with a “20 -Year Period.” 

With a $10,000 policy (face amount), 
if you should die at any time during the 
20-year period, the New York Life would 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS 


pay an income of $100 a month for the 
remainder of the “period”... and would 
then also pay $10,000 in one sum, or 
in installments if you prefer. The income 
protection would extend through the 
years while the child was growing up. 

For example, if perchance you died 
immediately after the policy was issued, 
the income payments of $100 a month 
would total $24,000. Including the 
$10,000 payable at the end of the 
period, the total payments would be 
$34,000. On the other hand, if you 


outlived the 20-year period, $10,000 
would be paid in event of your death. 

The premium rate during the” 20-year 
period” is not much higher than for 
Ordinary Life, and after the 20th year it 
is the same as the Ordinary Life rate. 

Of course, if you live to retirement 
age, as so many do, you would have 
the option of a cash fund or a guaran- 
teed life annuity income for yourself. 

Let us give you more detailed in- 
formation about this attractive policy. 


Just send us your date of birth. 


THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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Auto Foot— 


| Chicago, Ill.: At a convention of 
chiropodists, Dr. M. R. Udell warned man- 
kind of a new disease, automobile feet. 
Constantly pressing on the accelerator 
pedal causes the metatarsal bones to rub. 


Santa Claus (WPA)— 


| Atlanta, Ga.: WPA workers operate a 
| library where children may borrow toys 
free of charge. The playthings are fur- 
nished by department stores. Only catch: 
| the parents must sign a card promising to 
+ return the toys in “reasonably good” con- 
| dition. 








| Special Delivery— 

Peekskill, N.Y.: Twenty-one years 
ago, a scoutmaster mailed a postcard to 
one of his scouts—four blocks away. The 
card arrived last week. 


Rats— 
Valparaiso, Ind: Finding rats in his 
barn, Dr. Harry V. Fuller feared they 
' would kill all his turkeys. So he installed 
a radio and kept it going night and day 
at full blast. The rats departed. The tur- 
| keys couldn’t. 


Stuck His Neck Out— 
New York City: In Central Park me- 


kerchief at Pauline, a giraffe valued at 


$25,000. Pauline reached down, grabbed 
the handkerchief, and swallowed it. 
Shaughnessy got five days in jail for “feed- 
ing the animals.” 


Progress— 
Melcher, Iowa: To speed up handling 


of news, The Melcher Union, a weekly 
paper, acquired a telephone—its first. 


Rooseveltiana— 


Columbus, Mont.: A _ hitchhiker 
stepped onto a country road with a sign 
on his back—Give Me a Ripe or I’Li 
Vote ror Him Again. He got a lift in 
30 seconds. 


4] Waukegan, IIl.: Solita Rissinger, 11, 
wrote Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt an in- 
vitation to pass her summer vacation in 
the Rissinger home. Sorry, replied the 
First Lady, impossible on account of “pre- 
vious engagements.” 


Nurse Case— 


Dorchester, Mass.: Ruth Barofsky, 
registered nurse, was fined $25 after a 
truck driver said she bit him on the leg 
for refusing to move his truck so she could 
extricate her parked car. 


Wrong Turn— 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: Anthony Drosdowski 
was held without bail after 800 officers had 
seized him. Chased by two clerks when 
he tried to hold up a shoe store, the youth 
ducked down an apparently quiet street 
—and ran into police on parade duty. 





| nagerie, John Shaughnessy waved his hand- 
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en route to or from 
California 
or Alaska 


@ Include Glacier National Park 
and evergreen Pacific Northwest 
in your itinerary and get more 
for your money on a trip to 
California or Alaska. See Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Vancouver, Victoria—3 great 
Dams; Ft. Peck, Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville—Mt. Baker and 
Rainier National Park. Stop off at 
any of these points. All-expense 
tours enable you to see Glacier 
Park at small cost. 

For full information ask your 
nearest railway ticket agent or 
travel bureau. Or write direct 
to Mr. Dickinson. 


oem MAIL COUPON TODAY=-=- sa e 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Building, Room 741, St. Paul, Minn. 


a I i aa acim ier enebanaeeniie 
Please send me information. 





I ces cessation cap is etna tai aici 
Wide World 
All for Beauty: This year’s fashion forbids deep tans—and of course ni alent a as 
freckles. Sunbathers at Atlantic City guard against strong rays with oil- = ‘es oesiaiaiattiaaiie ~ a ae _ 
ent, please state grade ___..... 








skin helmets. 
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LETTERS 


100 Per Cent Agreement 

In the June 13 issue of Newsweek, I 
notice an article entitled “100 Per Cent 
Servility” wherein you take occasion to 
comment upon the political ambitions or 
rather attitude of Albert Hilliard, one of 
our fellow townsmen. I read this editorial 
with much interest and agree with it 100 
per cent. 

For any person who aspires to the high 
office of United States Senator to announce 
that he will support the President in all of 
his activities 100 per cent or support him 
whether he is right or wrong or support 
him because he is always right and can’t 
be wrong or for any other blind reason is, 
of course, at once servile, ridiculous, stupid, 
and pathetic. 

While Mr. Hilliard has announced with 
some blare of trumpets that he is going to 
file for the nomination for United States 
Senator, 100 per cent New Deal, in op- 
position to Senator McCarran, he has not 
as yet done so and a lot of people here 
doubt if he will . Senator mcCarran 
is going to be a hard man to beat. It i 
the consensus here that Hilliard eau 
have but the faintest chance to get the 
nomination, to say nothing of being elected 
if nominated. A Republican would beyond 
doubt be elected if Hilliard or anyone else 
ran on a 100 per cent New Deal plat- 
aw 





his announced intention to 
become a candidate is taken as a joke, 
and today while down on the street I 
heard it said that hereafter, undoubtedly, 
one of his chief claims to fame will be 
that at one time in a nationwide publi- 
“ation he was mentioned along side of 
such illustrious immortals as Edmund 
Burke, James Madison, and Alexander 
Hamilton. 


In_ short, 


HARRY G. PRAY 


Reno, Nev. 
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Neutrality—and Facts 


One of our honest, straightforward 
members of Congress has recently said: 
“Neutrality has been the one beneficent 
source of security from war for many 
nations, for many centuries.” 

I am not a pacifist, though very much 
against war. (Saw some service in France 
during the World War.) But what counts 
in judging neutrality is: “What are the 
facts?” 

Belgium was a neutral country, guaran- 
teed by treaty among great powers. Every- 
body knows that neutrality in Belgium at 
the time of the World Ww ar meant nothing 
but “a scrap of paper.” 

Belgium counted on her guaranteed neu- 
trality to escape the ravages of war; as a 
consequence she suffered probably more 


severely than any other European nation. 

Had Belgium armed herself to guard her 
own neutrality, would not the history of 
the World War have been different and 
would the United States ever have been 
called in? 


HENRY H. PUTNAM 





Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Lost in 1926: Pearls 


Sometime about early autumn in 1926, 
as I stepped from a taxi at the Kansas 
City, Mo., railway station, I found upon 
the pavement a very beautiful gold and 
platinum pendant of pearls and amethysts, 
on a fine chain. It had evidently fallen 
from the neck of some lady traveler arriv- 
ing at, or departing from, the station. Be- 
ing a traveler myself, I have never been 
able to trace the owner, and the jewel is 
still with me, away out here in India. 

The wide circulation of your valued 
magazine, on which we rely to a great ex- 
tent for our home news, makes me think 
that this letter might happen to catch the 
eye of the jewel’s owner, to whom I should 
be most happy to return it upon receipt 
of satisfactory proof of ownership. 

REV. G. P. TASKER 

9 Ulsoor Road 


Bangalore, S. India 





Liberal Education 

Some time ago, although an assiduous 
reader of Newsweek, I carelessly al- 
lowed my subscription to lapse and_ be- 
gan haphazardly to buy from the news- 
stands . Now I’m back on your sub- 
scription list, and I see that I have been 
missing something vital. I eagerly await 
‘ach copy. I see the world before me in 
clear, swift-moving panorama! .. . 

It’s not only amazingly comprehensive, 
but authentic. I don’t know just what 
feature to praise particularly. Theatre 
Week is good, and Nathan’s caustic crit- 
icism, with just as straight-from-the- 
shoulder praise when merited, or Burton 
Rascoe’s Book Week, just as sincere and 
clean-cut, are admirable. The Art col- 
umn alone is worth the price of the sub- 
scription and so is Radio . . . The result 


is a crisp, pithy, altogether interesting 
summary of everything that the wide- 


awake and intelligent American wants to 
know. It goes further than mere news. 
It’s a liberal weekly education 

E. STANLEY JOHNSON 


Maine 


Onawa, 





Doctors and Chemists 

In Newsweek for June 13, Mr. George 
Kellogg, Seattle, Wash., makes this state- 
ment: “He [Dr. Louis Pasteur] was not 


—_ 
a doctor but merely a chemist.” Your cor- 
rection follows, but you should have called | 
Mr. Kellogg on the carpet for using two 
words loosely. Why does he say that 
Pasteur was merely a chemist? Merely js | 
belittling and implies that a chemist ; is 
less important than a physician, and yet 
some of the world’s most important work 
in medicine is being done by chemists, 

Mr. Kellogg, like many others, also uses 
the word doctor incorrectly. The word 
doctor applies to a good many men of 
education. So we have Doctor of Philos. 
ophy, Doctor of Law, Doctor of Divinity, 
Doctor of Music, Doctor of Medicine, Doe. | 
tor of Dental Surgery, etc. What he should 
have said was that Pasteur was not a 
physician but a chemist. 

LEHMAN WENDELL, DDS. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ballotless Hawaii 


I read with considerable interest the let- 
ter of Robert Emmet Burke of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in your issue of May 23, re- 
garding the pitiable plight of the residents 
of Washington, D.C., who have no vote 
nor voice in their government. 

The situation of the citizens of Wash- 
ington is, more or less, the situation of the 
citizens of Hawaii who, while they have 
the privilege of electing their local officers, } 
including the members of the Legislature, | 
have no voice in the selection of the Presi- | 
dent and the Vice President of the United | 
States. We are in the same position, more 
or less, as the residents of W ashington | 

} 





when it comes to representation in Con- 
gress, as the Territory is allowed only one 
delegate to Congress, who has the privilege 
of the floor in both the House itself and in 
committee but has no vote in either 

Hawaii long has had the distinction ‘of 
paying to the Federal Treasury in internal- 
revenue collections a greater amount than 
any one of a number of the 48 states, the | 
collections for the fiscal period ended June 
30, 1937, having amounted to $11,633, 
497.56, or greater than the collections in 
any one of seventeen of the states. 

The population of Hawaii (estimated at 
396,715 by the Board of Health as of June 
30, 1937) is larger than the populations of 








Delaware (estimated at 242,000 as of 
June, 1934), Nevada (94,000), Vermont 


(361,000) , and of Wyoming (232,000). 
The land area of Hawaii of 6.404 square 
miles, with a combined coast line of 95% 
miles, is larger than that of Connecticut 
(4,966 square miles) , Rhode Island (1,24 
square miles) , and Delaware (2,370 square 
miles) and is slightly larger than the com- 
bined areas of Connecticut and Rhode 


=| 
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Island (6,213 square miles) 
JOHN SNELL 
Executive Secretary 
Hawaii Equal Rights Commission 
Honolulu, Hawaii | 
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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


O MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and 

make the glass; to blow and etch the bulb. 
To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, coil it 
into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
shape it for the base. 


Even after all the parts were made, it would 
take you hours to assemble them and evacuate 
the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, 
the average American workman can earn enough to 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, 
today, buy hundreds of other manufactured 
products that would be unobtainable if made 


by hand. Modern machinery, driven by elec- 
tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 
of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
would be sold—their cost would be prohibi- 
tive. But because these products are made by 
machinery, millions of people can buy them, 
and so thousands of new jobs have been created. 
That is why there are 8 million factory jobs 
today, whereas fifty years ago there were only 
4 million. 


General Electric, by constantly making elec- 
tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the 
products you want at low cost—is helping to 
create thousards of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 
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|News, and What’s to be Expected 
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Nob for Wearin 


Hany Hopkins and other top Ad- 
ministration leaders are scouting around 
for a job for Otha Wearin, defeated by 
Gillette in the Iowa Senatorial primary. 
New Dealers want to keep Wearin from 
nnning as an independent on the La 
Follette ticket, believing this would in- 
a elimination of Senator Gillette and 
‘dection of the Republican candidate. 


McGrady Wage-Hour Czar? 


| Those who should know say the White 
House list of possibilities for Wage-Hour 
Administrator is topped by Edward F. 
‘McGrady, former Assistant Secretary of 
labor and now labor-relations head for 
RCA McGrady, who has completed much 
* his present work, may be offered the 
post if Secretary Perkins’ objections are 
overruled. Alternative candidates: John 
[Biggers, who headed the unemployment 
census, Leon Henderson, WPA economist, 
and Isador Lubin, labor department statis- 
tician. 


Political Straws 


Original New Deal plans to “purge” 
Senator Adams of Colorado have been 
canceled mainly because of his service in 
getting confirmation of Ebert Burlew as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior and 
in handling the Spending-Lending Bill in 
jthe Senate . . . Senator Barkley’s sup- 
|porters now fear Governor Chandler may 
succeed in getting the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture to amend the state law permitting 
Republicans to vote in the Democratic 
ay without changing their registra- 
tions—thus almost assuring his victory 
* Barkley . . . Administration purgers 
are how worrying about the prospect of 
defeating Senator George of Georgia; 
they’d counted on active support from 
Governor Rivers and his machine, but 
how George and Rivers (who’s seeking 
‘eelection) have a joint campaign finance 
ieee 





‘Los Angeles Exposé? 


Police scandals long hinted in Los 
|Angeles may be broken wide open by a 
Federal exposé of payments received by 
: Public officers for vice and gambling pro- 
tection. Internal-revenue agents are quiet- 


ly combing tax returns of Los Angeles 
police and public officials in an effort to 
substantiate such charges. 


Roosevelt Campaigning 


Expect F.D.R. to take a stronger hand 
in the coming Congressional elections 
than he has ever taken before. The non- 
intervention fiction will, in effect, go over- 
board, and in his “vacation” swing across 
the country, the President will endorse, 
directly or indirectly, a dozen or more 
candidates. The White House attitude 
now is that Roosevelt’s lieutenants blun- 
dered in Iowa, that the best strategy is 
for F.D.R. himself to take a hand in the 
“purge,” and that Administration back- 
ing should be given to any real New 
Dealers who have a good chance of lick- 
ing conservative Congressmen. 


Next Congress 


What to look for in the next Congress 
if the New Deal comes out well in the 
Congressional elections: reorganization of 
the executive branch of the government; 
tax revision, including attempted re- 
vival of the undistributed-profits tax and 
probable lowering of income-tax exemp- 
tions; regional-conservation legislation; ex- 
pansion of the social-security program; 
fight for revision of the Neutrality Act; 
anti-bank holding company law; revival of 
processing taxes to finance farm aid; at- 
tempts to ratify the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway treaty; railroad relief 
legislation—if not passed in a special ses- 
sion. 


O’Connor Strategy 


There was a neat piece of strategy be- 
hind Representative O’Connor’s resolution 
to investigate the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. O’Connor, anti-New 
Deal head of the Rules Committee, hoped 
to use the investigation as a threat to 
prevent the Administration’s backing any 
candidates who might oppose him in New 


York this fall. 


Warren Refusal 


Because Rep. Lindsay Warren of North 
Carolina turned down the job, the White 
House has abandoned an eleventh-hour 
plan to nominate him for Comptroller 
General. The hitch is that the job may 
prove temporary. Since Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl’s term expired nearly two 
years ago, the position has been allowed 
to go vacant in the hope that the Reor- 
ganization Bill would abolish it. With the 
bill shelved for the present, the White 


House wanted to fill the post to end the 
bitter squabbling between Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Acting Comptroller General 


Elliott. 


Aviation Board Candidates 


James Roosevelt’s list of probable ap- 
pointees to the $12,000-a-year jobs on the 
new Civil Aeronautics Authority is head- 
ed by Grant Mason, one of the founders 
of Pan American Airways, who'll probab- 
ly be named administrator. Favored for 
two of five jobs on the Authority proper 
are: Harllee Branch, second Assistant 
Postmaster General; Norman Haley, chair- 
man of the ICC’s air-mail bureau. The 
other three members will probably be 
drawn from among: Edward P. Warner, 
onetime Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
William Burden, New York aviation law- 
yer; Ex-Congressman D. C. Dobbins of 
Illinois, who has labor backing; Clinton 
Hester, assistant general counsel of the 
Treasury; Corrington Gill, Assistant WPA 
Administrator. 


Trivia 

Shortly after his ill-fated endorsement 
of Wearin in the Iowa primary fight, 
Harry Hopkins went to a Long Island hos- 
pital with a streptococcus infection: there 
he received this telegram: “If you had 
kept your mouth shut, you 
wouldn’t have swallowed a streptococcus.” 
It bore the signature of Col. Edwin Wat- 
son, F.D.R.’s aide, but was sent by White 
House secretary Steve Early—part of the 
continual Watson-Early by-play .. . Note 
that, despite their dislike for his theories, 
conservative Democrats still like Tom Cor- 
coran personally; just an hour before Vice 
President Garner left Washington, he and 
Corcoran had a drink together, talked like 
old friends . . . Because the Soviet re- 
fused to pool crop estimates with other 
countries, the Department of Agriculture 
is sending its own observers to size up the 
crop situation there. 








Ugaki Next Premier? 





Lusiders in Japan expect the new For- 
eign Minister, Gen. Kazushige Ugaki, to 
become Premier before the end of the sum- 
mer—particularly if some decisive victory 
permits Premier Konoe, who has always 
disliked the job, to retire triumphantly. 
Ugaki’s promotion would probably mean 
a stronger Premier, a slightly more inde- 
pendent attitude toward the ultramili- 
taristic faction that dominates the army, 
a more moderate Chinese campaign, and 
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an attempt to avoid any serious clashes 
with the Soviet. Note that most of those 
army officials who last year prevented 
Ugaki from forming a Cabinet are now in 
China, with no immediate control over 
Tokyo. 


Jews Smuggled 


Countries bordering on Germany are 
getting increasingly annoyed at the new 
Gestapo habit of rounding up Jews during 
the day and attempting to smuggle them 
across the border at night. Last week in 
this way 250 Jews were stripped of their 
possessions and evicted into Belgium. 
Brussels officials prepared to ship them 
back and to issue a strong protest to Ber- 
lin. Jewish leaders persuaded the Belgian 
Government to keep the incident out of 
the press, arguing that the Nazis would 
disclaim all responsibility and a nasty “in- 
cident” would result. Jewish organizations 
arranged to care for the exiles temporarily, 
then arrange to deport them to a haven 
abroad. 


Admiralty Leak 


British Admiralty officials are worrying 
about a serious leak in high navy circles. 
The leak was disclosed by an article pub- 
lished in the German Admiralty Journal 
which gave important facts about the 
armament equipment planned for the five 
new British battleships. Details of the 
vessels, which won’t even be launched for 
months, have been shrouded in secrecy. 
Admiralty heads now plan a_ thorough 
questioning of all who had access to any 
information on the new battleships. 


German Rhineland Defenses 


Still suffering from Czechoslovakian jit- 
ters, the French Foreign Office has a new 
German worry. Intelligence agents have 
reported that within the last fortnight the 
Nazis have moved a large number of 
troops into the Rhineland area and begun 
construction of new fortifications. The 
Quai d’Orsay has verified reports that 
General Goring, accompanied by Army 
Chief Keitel, has been directing much of 
the activity, especially the building of a 
new air base a few miles east of the Rhine 
near Kehl. The French fear the new base 
is designed for possible “lightning raids” 
on French centers. 


Foreign Notes 


For some red-tape reason, an Odessa 
factory which builds light gasoline-driven 
cranes can’t obtain engines; so it buys new 
tractors from another Soviet plant, the 
Kharkoff tractor factory, uses the engines, 
and sells the stripped tractor as scrap... 
The Rumanian youth leader Sidorivicu is 
in Germany studying Hitler youth meth- 
ods; he'll report back directly to King 
Carol, who’s developing his own national- 


ist youth movement . . . “Cleanup” of 
British court circles was noted at the Ascot 
race recently; divorcees have long been 
barred from the royal enclosure, but this 
year dozens of others were excluded be- 
vause their names had been whispered 
about in connection with possible divorce 
proceedings. 





Industrial Planners 


More will be heard from the sixteen 
bankers and business executives who signed 
that much-publicized pledge to cooperate 
with F.D.R. two months ago. With the 
help of SEC Commissioner Hanes, who 
originally induced them to sign, the six- 
teen have quietly been conducting earnest 
conferences and expensive research; Lewis 
of the C.1.0. and Lamont of the House of 
Morgan have been cooperating. Some time 
next fall the group will advance a plan 
for a new-type NRA arrangement—prob- 
ably entailing mutually owned banks that 
will offer favorable credit terms to em- 
ployers who observe “fair” trade, labor, 
and production standards. 


Crop Worries 


Though Agriculture Department offi- 
cials are genuinely disturbed over the ex- 
pected superabundant wheat crop, dis- 
patches in the last two weeks have exag- 
gerated the degree of alarm. To begin 
with, the AAA thinks there’s a good chance 
that the year’s surplus may prove dis- 
tinctly smaller than predicted—because 
the excessive rainfall this year may cause 
much of the wheat crop to go to stem 
rather than grain and will make it par- 
ticularly susceptible to disease. Talk of 
wholesale revision of the AAA program 
next year is also exaggerated, though a 
more drastic and direct program is being 
discussed for the remote future. Only 
changes definitely slated for 1939 are mi- 
nor revisions and imposition of processing 
taxes. 


Gold Rumors 


Talk of impending dollar devaluation 
is bunk, originated chiefl¥ in London. 
Treasury heads think a British financial 
clique started the talk, made it seem gen- 
uine by heavy gold buying in London, and 
hoped thus to pave the way for pound de- 
valuation to offset effects of the cut in 
the franc. A thorough checkup in Wash- 
ington shows the rumor to be groundless. 
Key officials who speak with complete 
candor in private say emphatically and 
convincingly that there’s no plan to change 
the content of the dollar or the price of 
gold in the near future. Translated, this 
means devaluation is out of the question 
for the next half-year or so—though it 
may come eventually 1F spending-lending 
and other moves fail to turn the business 
tide. 


——___ 
Business Footnotes 


Statisticians who go in for such 
ing say the national income this 
total about $50,000,000,000, as 
with about $70,000,000,000 last year and| 
$80,000,000,000 in 1929... RCA tenta, 
tively plans to inaugurate large-scale sale 
of television sets at the New York World’s 
Fair next spring . . . Most Washington| 
economists think the depression wil] hit 
bottom in July, with the Federal Reserve 
Board industrial-production index at about 
73 (as compared with 80 last January and 
a 110 average last year); a few Sensaiandl 
say August will be bottom. 
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Entertainment Lines | 


Bute midgets are preparing a peti- 
tion to F.D.R. protesting importation of 
midgets from Europe to appear in Morris 
Gest’s 200-midget show at the New York 
World’s Fair Favorable advance no-' 
tices of “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
movie based on Irving Berlin’s songs, bid 
fair to start a cycle of this type of film;| 
another similar Berlin movie is already! 
planned, and films based on lives and! 
works of Gershwin, Victor Herbert, and 
Sousa are being discussed . . . J. Edgar’ 
Hoover’s book, “Persons in Hiding,” will 
be filmed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. | 

Washingtonians credit Harold Hinton | 
and Harvey Klemmer, the two newspaper 
men Ambassador Joe Kennedy took to 
London, with a first-rate job of press agent- 
ing, which accounts for most of the im- 
pressive stories of the purposes behind , 
his visit to the U.S. . . . Clue to labor con- | 
sciousness of Michigan cities: The Detroit | 
Free Press sold 195,000 copies of one extra | 
that carried the report of Homer Martin's | 
suspension of five United Auto Workers | 
officials . William Randolph Hearst, | 
whose holding company this month missed 
a dividend for the first time in its his- 
tory, is disposing of huge real-estate prop- 
erties in Southern California as well as 


in New York. 


Press Notes 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Prince Nicholas of Rumania, exiled 
by King Carol last year after long quarrels 
over his morganatic marriage, now lives in 
Venice; has bought the former Abbey of 
St. Gregory’s on the Grand Canal for 
permanent residence . Marin Maree| 
(Durand-Couppel de Sant Front) , French 
painter who made headlines when he 
crossed the Atlantic by sailboat in 65 days| 
in 1933 and by motorboat in twenty days 
in 1936, now lives in Paris; plans another 
long motorboat trip . . . Helen Holmes,| 
serial queen of oldtime Westerns, lives | 
Hollywood; is trying a film comeback after 
losing her fortune in cattle ranches. 
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Congress Ends Seesaw Session 


Riding Roosevelt Band Wagon 


Chief Accomplishments: 
Passage of Wage-Hour bill and 
Spending Program 


Three hours before the 75th Congress’ 
third session adjourned sine die at 9:09 
pm. on June 16, Vice President Garner 
quietly walked out of the Senate and 
caught a train for Texas. 

All week the Senate and House had 
sweated over one all-important job: rush- 
ing Congress to a speedy adjournment. 
After 23 weeks of haggling, name call- 
ing, petty political trafficking, and feud- 
ing within the Democratic party, the 
Vice President’s departure made him the 
foremost exponent of the “enough-is- 
enough” school. 

As it was, Garner missed little in the 
way of post-session celebrations. Senators 
left sedately, after the House had given 
them the honor of adjourning first. Each 
senator packed in his bag a cap presented 
by the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers union, which unionists hoped they 
would wear to “overcome public apathy 
to caps.” Both chambers received a mes- 
sage: “With appreciation of all that you 
have done, Faithfully yours, Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 

In the House, adjournment brought 
forth cowboy “yippees.” Torn paper flut- 
tered from the galleries. Laughter rocked 
the chamber when a reading clerk shouted: 
“A bill for the relief of Charles Me- 
Carthy.” Yet, in comparison with former 
adjournment excitement, the closing hours 
of the 75th Congress would have been 
recorded as routine and lackluster—ex- 
cept for two unexpected happenings. The 
House gave the mighty John L. Lewis a 
figurative bum’s rush, and a filibuster 
stalled the Senate. 

Fellow Senators, who had worked nights 
to clean up the calendar and settle confer- 
ence differences in the Wage-Hour and 
Deficiency Bills, glanced at their watches 
and fingered their Pullman reservations. 
How much longer? Finally, Majority Lead- 
er Barkley prevailed on Minton to wait 
until next session for funds, and the last 
barrier to adjournment was hurdled. 

Most important legislative action taken 
during the closing hours was a final com- 
promise between the two houses on two 


minor points in the Recovery-Relief Bill. 
The Senate had cut the administrative ap- 
propriation for the Rural Electrification 
Administration from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
000. Both chambers agreed on $700,000. 
Then the Senate yielded to the House on 
the distribution percentages among wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco growers of 
the $212,000,000 fund for farm benefits. 


Highlights 

In the scramble to leave Washington, 
Congressmen inevitably shunted some bills 
onto a side track. Among minor measures 
not strongly opposed, but dropped to speed 
adjournment, were bills outlawing motion- 
picture block booking; legalizing wire tap- 
ping by Federal agents under certain con- 


the carriers didn’t find some immediate 
relief from the specter of bankruptcy, the 
President would have to summon a special 
session in the fall. 


Pressure 

In his downtown office, Lewis had 
brooded over the House Rules Commit- 
tee’s apparent decision to pigeonhole 
Walsh-Healey Act amendments that would 
bar industrial firms from government con- 
tracts if they failed to comply with the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

With a half dozen of his lieutenants, 
Lewis rushed to Bankhead’s office. He 
pointedly requested the Speaker to give 
the labor-favoring amendments a green 
light. But Bankhead refused to make any 


promises. 
Three days later, Lewis again walked 
into Bankhead’s office. This time he 


pleaded, cajoled, finally threatened. The 
Speaker still declined to bring the amend- 
ments before the House—‘for fair and 
sufficient reasons.” Taking the menace of 
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Adjournment antics: Senators Herring, Brown, Hill, and Green 


ditions; the Anti-War-Profits Bill; and 
resolutions to investigate the radio indus- 
try and to provide $100,000 additional for 
the TVA investigating committee. 

More important than these, however, 
was Congress’ failure to empower the RFC 
to lend $300,000,000 to tottering railroad 
companies. Rep. John J. O’Connor and 
countless others glumly predicted that, if 


his thousands of labor votes with him, 
Lewis stalked out and grumbled to re- 
porters that Congress was “cowardly and 
pusillanimous.” 


Eleventh-Hour Action 

Over in the Senate wing, with the final 
curtain only a couple of hours off, Senator 
Minton asked for $12,500 to keep his Lob- 
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by Committee going throughout the sum- 
mer. At once Senator Burke threatened to 
filibuster for days, if necessary, to defeat 
the resolution. The Nebraska Senator 
charged that Minton wanted to inves- 
tigate the nation’s newspapers, implying 
that anti-New Deal journals would be pil- 
loried. 

Those New Dealers who tallied up the 
Congressional scoreboard found much to 
their liking. In the whole 23-week ses- 
sion, the only clear-cut major defeat the 
Administration suffered was the killing 
of the Administrative Reorganization Bill 
by a temporarily rebellious House. 

On the credit side, Administration lead- 
ers counted such plums as the $3,735,000,- 
000 Recovery-Relief Bill, handed to the 
President as a blank check; the Wage- 
Hour Bill, an eleventh-hour victory; a 
huge naval expansion measure; a new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; and authori- 
zation of a five-year $375,000,000 flood- 
control program. 

Meanwhile, New Dealers soft-pedaled 
and Republicans carped at one result of 
Congress’ handiwork—a peacetime spend- 
ing record of $12,000,000,000 (1937 total: 
$9 356,000,000) . 

At this fiscal news, the slim Republican 
minority uttered one plaintive cry through 
its two Congressional leaders, Senator 
McNary and Representative Snell. The 
G.O.P. spokesmen issued a joint state- 
ment, lamenting that Congress had failed 
“to alleviate the paralysis of business and 
halt the downward spiral of economic 
forces engulfing the country.” 
Significance---- 

Unquestionably the most important sin- 
gle achievement of the session was pass- 
age of the Wage-Hour Bill. Though wide- 
ly hailed as “epochal,” the measure can 
hardly produce immediately momentous 
effects: only some 300,000 of the workers 
affected now earn less than the 25-cent- 
a-week minimum, and moreover the law 
allows numerous exemptions. But the 
act’s long-range importance may be im- 
measurable; it might well prove to be the 
opening of an era of sweeping Federal 
regulation. 

More significant than any single law, 
however, was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
comeback. Not in the memory of Wash- 
ington correspondents had a President so 
completely lost domination over Congress 
and then so completely maneuvered him- 
self back into control. 

First indication that Mr. Roosevelt was 
encountering the usual luck of second-term 
presidents came a year ago, when Demo- 
cratic and Republican senators combined 
to murder his ‘Supreme Court Bill. Then 
came the business slump, with the inevit- 
able effect on the President and party in 
power. By mid-spring the Democratic 
House, resenting Roosevelt dictation, was 
in open revolt. Not only did it pigeonhole 
the Roosevclt-backed Wage-Hour meas- 





. ? Wide World Newsphotos 
Congressional kissers: Senator Bankhead, Reps. Jenckes and Honeyman 
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Publicity gunner: Sen. Tom Connally 
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Senatorial snoozer: Sen. Allen J. Ellender 





Silly Season: When adjournment lets down Congressional bars in an | 
election year, senators and representatives happily connive with photog- 
raphers to make pictures that capture precious publicity. Last week's | 
prime poses, above, possess the all-important ‘human touch.’ 
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ure, but it killed his Administrative Reor- 
nization Bill—whose chief defect was 
that President Roosevelt himself want- 
it. 
om 3, the New Deal triumphed in 
the Florida primary. Then Congressmen 
jearned that much of the flood of tele- 
grams against the Reorganization Bill had 
been staged by organized anti-Roosevelt 
minorities. Finally, it became clear that 
the Administration’s new spending-lending 
program would give it enormous influence 
at the polls; members feared that the New 
Deal could use this power to make or break 


Result, Congress enacted the “dead” 
Wage-Hour Bill, approved the Roosevelt 
version of the spending-lending program, 
and adjourned in the apparent conviction 
that the safest place for a Democrat is 
still the Roosevelt band wagon. 


The P.O. Jobs 


The patronage backbone of both Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations 
has always been postmaster jobs, which 
today number 1,136 first-class, 3,404 








the midst of the 1936 Presidential cam- 
paign, Mr. Roosevelt took a short step 
toward extending the merit system over 
postmasterships by ordering that the top- 
ranking person on each eligible list be ap- 
pointed for a four-year term. 

Last week Congress took a much longer 
step. It passed the Ramspeck-O’Mahoney 
Bill which places first-, second-, and 
third-class postmasters under civil service, 
thereby granting life tenure. 





Significance 


In its long-term effect, the new act is 








Jones AAA Act or 1938: Continues and expands the soil-conser- 
vation program to provide benefit payments to farmers; protects small 
growers; imposes a $10,000 limit on individual payments; encourages 
cooperatives; authorizes Commodity Credit Corp. to make loans on 
farm products; establishes Federal insurance of wheat producers 
against crop losses. 

BrerMANN Farm Loan Act: Retains the low 314% interest rate on 
farm loans until 1940. (Passed over veto.) 


Aviation 


Meap Atr-Mait Extension Act: Authorizes extension of air-mail 
routes from the present total of 32,000 to 35,000 miles. 


Lea-McCarran Act: 
thority (see Aviation). 


Creates a 5-member Civil Aeronautics Au- 


Bankruptcy 


Cuanpter Act: Revises National Bankruptcy Act for first time 
since 1898; minimizes evasions by bankrupts, perfects criminal en- 
forcement, and permits wage earners to pay their debts over a period 
of years (thereby preventing garnishments and blocking “loan 
sharks”) . 


Commerce and Trade 


Matoney Counter Act: Provides for SEC supervision of over-the- 
counter trading (see Business) . 


Foop, Druc, anp Cosmetic Act: Repeals the 1906 Food and Drug 


Act, imposing more comprehensive regulations to bar adulterated or Investigations 
misbranded products from interstate commerce. . . oa: — — . ‘ 
Congress authorized special investigations of monopolistic and price- 4 
Flood Control fixing practices, of the country’s phosphate supplies, the distribution 
. ; s methods of automobile manufacturers, the TVA’s policies and per- ? 
FLoop Controt Act or 1938: Authorizes—but doesn’t appropriate sonnel problems, the activities of Communists, Nazis, and other { 
—375,000,000 for construction of flood-control projects. foreign groups in this country, and the use of Federal funds to in- 4 
Water Pottution Controt Act: Sets up a Division of Water Pol- fluence votes. , 
lution Control under the Public Health Service to improve sanitary y 
conditions in navigable rivers and their tributaries. MAJOR BILLS UNPASSED 
H . Anti-LyncuinG Bitit: To place full responsibility for lynchings on 
ousing local police officials and to impose fines on the counties where lynch- 
SteacaLL Nationa Hovustne Act: Extends and generally liberal- ings occur—shelved by Senate after three-week filibuster. 
izes conditions for loans for private-home building and repairs. GovERNMENT ReEorRGANIZATION Bitt: To abolish and rearrange 4 
Lab Federal bureaus, give the President six assistants, and to replace the 
aoor Civil Service Commission with a single administrator—defeated in } 
Wace-Hour Act: Creates a Wage and Hour Division in the Labor the House. 
Department to compel—in all employments “affecting interstate = Reciona PLANNING Bit: To create seven “Little TVA’s” to pro- ‘ 
commerce”—wages of 25 cents an hour for first year, 30 cents for mote regional planning, conservation, and power development—died 4 
ong and 40 cents after seven years; —e a. — 7 - in committee (see Business) . 
1ours a week, co down to 42 the second year and 40 the third. . , 
E a week, come d to . “ . wee Watsu-HeaLtey AMENDMENTs: To withhold government contracts 
‘xemptions may be made where enforcement would “curtail employ- - - c “9 — 
r : ; “ae ’ os . from firms that fail to comply with the National Labor Relations 
ment” and where freight rates and living costs make the minimums ; : ; : ; 
. . . Act—pigeonholed in House Rules Committee. 
and maximums impracticable. : 
—" Luptow War RererenpuM Reso.ution: To provide for a national 
National Defense referendum before a declaration of war (except to repulse an invader) 
. +4: x —killed in the House. 
Vinson Navat Expansion Act: Authorizes an additional 105,000 oe 
tons for capital ships and corresponding increases for other vessels G Lass Bank Houpinc Company Brix: To speed liquidation of bank 
and airplanes. holding companies over a five-year period—buried i: the Senate. 
~> 


———— 


Postmasters’ Crviu Service Act: Provides that new first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters be appointed for life under the merit sys- 
tem—although present postmasters may be reappointed if they pass 
simple noncompetitive examinations. 


Recovery and Relief 


Guiass RFC Recovery Act: Authorizes loans of $1,500,000,000 to 
industry and particularly to small businessmen. 

Rewvier anp Pustic Works Act: Appropriates $2,915,605,000 plus 
authorizations for some $835,000,000 for general relief purposes: 
$1,712,905,000 for WPA, $1,465,000,000 for PWA, $212,000,000 for 
parity payments to producers of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, $100,000,000 for Rural Electrification Administration loans, 
and various minor expenditures. 


Shipping 

Mercuant Marine Act or 1938: Provides for greater regulation of 
rates in intercoastal shipping, for insurance of ship mortgages; 
creates the Maritime Labor Board. 


Taxation 

Tue Revenve Act or 1938: Effective through 1939, drastically re- 
duces the undistributed-profits tax on corporate incomes and elim- 
inates it for firms earning under $25,000. Liberalizes the provisions 
for taxing capital gains of individuals. 


any candidate. second-class, and 10,007 third-class. In clearly a victory for the merit system over 
— ¥ 4 
Scoreboard of 75th Congress, Third Session 
MAJOR BILLS PASSED May Act: Increases the Army’s commissioned strength from 12,374 
A = on officers to 14,659; Air Corps officers from 1,650, to 2,092. 
rT 
. Postal 
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spoils and patronage. Immediately, how- 
ever, it offers 14,547 Democratic post- 
masters cause for rejoicing: they can be 
blanketed into lifetime jobs upon passing 
simple noncompetitive examinations. Re- 
publicans offered slight opposition to the 
measure because Congress can change any 
law it likes. Hence the next G.O.P. ad- 
ministration could still oust all post- 
masters and appoint its own. 





mee 


Disaster in Montana 


Toward midnight last Saturday a track- 
walker for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, & Pacific Railroad crossed the 30- 
year-old bridge over Custer Creek near 
Miles City, Mont. He reported the creek 
bed almost dry. Shortly after midnight 
the Olympian, crack Chicago-Tacoma 
flyer, hurtled into the creek as the bridge’s 
center span—weakened by sudden flood 
waters resulting from a giant cloudburst 
—buckled and collapsed. 

Engine, tender, mail car, baggage car, 
two coaches, and two tourist sleeping 
cars plunged into the creek. Some pas- 
sengers in the eleven-car train died in- 
stantly. Others shattered half-submerged 
windows and helped their fellow survi- 
vors to safety. When wrecking crews 
reached the scene they found the bag- 
gage car split like a pod; even the rugged 
sleeping cars were twisted and bent. By 
nightfall rescue workers had dragged 
seventeen dead from the sodden ruins, 
but none could guess how many other 
corpses had been swirled down the 
stream. A woman’s body turned up in 
the Yellowstone River at Glendive, 55 
miles away. 

Late estimates placed the total deaths 
at 50—more fatalities than in any single 
American railroad disaster since an ex- 
cursion train crashed through a wooden 
bridge located near Chatsworth, IIl., in 
August 1887. 





Roosevelt Week 


In Washington, President Roosevelt 
holds two press conferences a week, usu- 
ally attended by about 75 correspondents. 
In Nahant, Mass., last week and the 
week before, John A. Roosevelt held daily 
press conferences, one of them attended 
by 150 writers. 

The President’s youngest son considered 
the technique preferable to answering the 
continual questions from individual re- 
porters about his coming marriage to 
Anne Lindsay Clark, Boston banking heir- 
ess. A small army of newspaper men and 
women set up headquarters in Nahant’s 
Town Hall, installed 22 telegraph wires, 
teletype machines, and nine special tele- 
phones. Countless dispatches revealed 
every detail—from what the bridegroom 
calls his bride (“Annie”) to the amount 


i 
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Family album: bride’s mother, bride, groom, and bride’s parents-in-law 


of chicken served at the reception (300 
pounds) . 

On the wedding day—June 18—a host 
comprising 33 Washington correspondents, 
75 other reporters, 3 radio newscasters, 
and 50 camera men flashed the full story 
in type and pictures. They did not spare 
superlatives: 

Most “Oh and Ah” Sight: The blond 
bride, in a white French voile gown ap- 
pliquéd with 620 yards of satin ribbon, 
trailing a 30-foot-long tulle veil. 

Sourest Note: Complete absence of en- 
thusiasm on the part of Nahant’s summer 
colony of Massachusetts Republicans, who 
dislike sight-seers, excitement, and the 
Roosevelts. 

Favorite Historical Fact: The officiating 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Endicott Pea- 
body, had also married Eleanor and 
Franklin Roosevelt, all the Roosevelt 
children, and the bride’s parents. Also, 
June 18 was Dr. Peabody’s own wedding 
anniversary. 

Neatest Coincidence: Groom was born 
Mar. 13; bride was born July 13; they be- 
came engaged Sept. 13. 

Most Obvious Choice: The 616 reception 
guests preferred champagne to the supple- 
mentary “temperance” punch served in 
deference to the wishes of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Most Glaring Slip: When the bride and 
bridegroom knelt for the benediction, 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr., best man, also 
knelt. 

Most Informal Touch: The gay wink the 
bride gave James Roosevelt as she walked 
up the aisle. 


{The nation’s newspapers _ belatedly 
picked up from The Fort Worth Star- 


Telegram an item regarding a local radio 
broadcast Elliott Roosevelt made on June 
5. In his talk, the President’s second son 
criticized by implication his father’s action 
in permitting the Department of Justice 
to prosecute sixteen oil companies in 
Madison, Wis., last winter on price-fixing 
charges. 

“The case clearly demonstrates,” Elliott 
Roosevelt complained, “how laws passed 
to correct malpractice in business may 
sometimes react in unjustified manner 
against innocent parties with no desire to 
defraud or hurt the public.” 





Matches Backfire 


In Dadeville, Ala., last winter G. L. 
Evers, a storekeeper and an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, sought election as county tax 
collector. As part of his campaign he 
ordered 2,500 match books from the Ad- 
vance Match & Printing Corp. of Chicago. 


On the outside of the books Evers re- 
quested a neat and_ simple _ slogan: 
“ es al > won fed 

Honest and able—may you find me 


worthy of your support.” The inside of 
ach pack was to have borne a small 
notice required by Alabama law: “Paid 
political advertisement.” 

The matches arrived in Dadeville just 
before an important political rally. With- 
out examining the books, Evers had 1,000 
distributed to his audience. Titters quick- 
ly spread through the crowd. Inside each 
pack, instead of the legally prescribed 
notice, was the familiar cartoon of a nude 
boy in an unconventional pose beside 4 
creek, with the caption: “Don’t drink 
water. Drink beer.” 
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So 

Indignant citizens began boycotting 
Evers’ store. The local Baptist Church 
debated whether it should expel him. His 
dry supporters deserted him, and he lost 
the election. Last week Evers filed suit in 
Chicago Federal court, demanding $125,- 
900 from the match-book company. The 
company apologized profusely but didn’t 
explain the error. 


o_o 





Frank Hague 
He Wants Communists Sent 


to ‘a Camp in Alaska’ 


Like many another top-rank politician, 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
might have made a successful actor. He 
has the voice, the manner, and the abil- 
ity to wear clothes. Above all, he has the 
self-assurance. 

The lean, florid, and hawk-faced Mayor 
last week completed his fifth day of testi- 
mony in a suit brought by the C.1L.O. and 
the American Civil Liberties Union to 
obtain an injunction against his alleged 
interference with civil rights in Jersey 
City. His opponent in Federal court, 
Newark, was Morris Ernst, nationally 
known Left-wing attorney. 

Hague rode roughshod over normal 
court procedure. He lectured lawyers for 
both sides—repeatedly ignoring even his 
own counsel’s objections. In replies that 
were sometimes slapstick, sometimes ill- 
tempered, and often evasive, he spattered 
the record with wit, humor, and bad 
grammer. Highlights: 


{The main thesis developed in Hague’s 
answers: Agitators, Left-wing speakers, 


and all C.I.0. leaders “outside John L. 
Lewis” are Communists. Because Com- 
munists believe in overthrowing the gov- 





ernment, they have forfeited their right 
to the Constitution’s protection. There- 
fore, Constitution or no Constitution, 
they won’t be tolerated in Jersey City. 


‘| How to identify a Communist: “When- 
ever I hear a discussion about civil 
rights . . . I always remember you will 
find him with a Russian flag under his 
coat.” What to do with Communists: 
“Establish a camp in Alaska, and house 
them there and keep them there away 
from the American people.” 


*{ Hague indicated modified approval of 
Socialism “until Norman Thomas got to 
be the head of it, and then they went 
over to Communism.” As _ proof of 
Thomas’ “Communism,” Hague referred 
to a photograph of the Socialist leader 
raising a clenched fist. Counsel for the 
C.1.0. promptly introduced a photograph 
of Hague himself raising a clenched fist. 


* C.1.0O. counsel introduced a Berlin dis- 
patch: “The German official radio .. . 
will glorify Mayor Frank Hague .. . as 
a ‘man fighting for the cause in the 
United States.’ Do you repudiate that 
endorsement?” 

Counsel for Hague: “I object. The 
Mayor repudiates Nazism and all isms 
except Americanism.” 

Hague: “Right.” 

The previous day, asked what Nazism 
meant, Hague had replied: “We have 
never been confronted in this country 
with those types of isms, as I recollect, 
not in Jersey City. Therefore I am not 
qualified to discuss it or explain just what 
they mean.” 


*C.1.0. counsel asked the court to find 
Hague in contempt for publicly giving re- 
porters a statement he had been forbid- 
den to include in his testimony. On the 
stand, the Mayor explained: “I done it 
with no intention of offending the court.” 





The Newark Star-Eagle 


‘Casting Battles’ 
g 


Three weeks before Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, voiced his much- 
publicized endorsement of Otha D. Wearin 
in the lowa primaries, he told WPA work- 
ers to vote as they pleased. In a letter en- 
closed in every pay envelope Hopkins as- 
sured workers they had “the right to vote 
in any election for any candidate . . .” 

Last week he received laboriously 
scrawled replies from amazed Negro work- 
ers in Southern states. Excerpts: “I receive 
a letter from you today something con- 
cern of voteing, but I guess you no more 
about it than I do. But I want to serve 
notic on you that I am in a Country where 
they dont alie colored folks to go to the 
pole and cast their battle and if they are 
alying colored people to vote . . . this 
years ...I will be ready when the time 
come.” 

“Information please. Those slips was 
sent out with last check of the WPA writ- 
ing in regards of voteing. Did it mean both 
white and colored regardless.” 

“Praise the Lord. I always said you were 
the black man’s friend. We are all looking 
forward to vote so we can vote for you.” 

From a county prosecutor in Texas came 
a complaint that WPA workers were using 
the letter to claim exemption from the poll 
tax. “They insist they have Mr. Hopkin’s 
authority to vote.” 





Spies and a Precedent 


Like pickpockets playing ring-around- 
a-rosy, all nations steal secrets from other 
nations. Yet, following the code of inter- 
national thievery, when police of one 
country catch a spy of another they 
preserve the pleasant fiction that the 


secret agent has been operating as an 
independent entity. 


Few nations ever 





Wide World 


‘Communist’ Frank Hague .. . and ‘Communist’ Norman Thomas 
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publicly attempt to link the captured 
snooper with his higher-ups in the home- 
land. 

This week in New York City a Federal 
grand jury blandly ignored this bit of 
diplomatic punctilio. For months Federal 
agents had been making a great bustle 
of questioning German witnesses—at the 
same time emitting a smoke screen of 
secrecy. First the G-men arrested a hair- 
dresser from the German liner Europa 
and two former soldiers in the United 
States Army. Then they seized four Ger- 
man sailors, two German sea captains, a 
German draftsman formerly employed in 
the Navy, and a host of other suspects 
and material witnesses. But the Federal 
agents wouldn’t tell whether they had dis- 
covered a tempest in a teapot or a gen- 
uinely important spy ring. 

Monday, a hint of the answer came 
out when the grand jury indicted eighteen 
spies. Four are behind bars in this coun- 
try; the rest are believed to be in Ger- 
many. Among those indicted were Udo 
von Bonin, chief of the Reich’s Naval In- 
telligence Service, and three assistants: 
Capt. Lts. Herman Menzel, Erich Pfeiffer, 
and Ernest Miiller. Never before in his- 
tory had this or any other country in- 
dicted members of another nation’s armed 
forces on charges growing out of acts 
committed in their own territory. 





Duel in North Dakota 


Langer, Local Strong Man, 


Fights Nye, National Figure 


Gov. William Langer of North Dakota 
two weeks ago filed a libel suit in Chicago 
against Ken magazine for a story in the 
June 2 issue. “The article implies,” said 
Langer’s lawyer, “that he used legal tech- 
nicalities to prevent his being implicated 
in certain political dealings.” Demanding 
$250,000 damages, the Governor himself 
declared that as a result of the Ken piece, 
his political career was “undoubtedly 
ruined forever.” 

If Langer really thought that his career 
was so seriously shattered, his activities 
last week gave little hint of it. Opposing 
the Republican renomination of 
Gerald P. Nye, Langer sang his own 
praises and blasted at his opponent at a 
series of political rallies, in radio speeches, 
and in articles in The Leader, official news- 
paper of North Dakota’s Non-Partisan 
League. 


Sen. 


Primary Protagonists 

The North Dakota primary campaign, 
the bitterest in years, is a struggle between 
two powerful personalities—both widely 
hated and both widely admired. Langer, a 
bold and ruthless politician, enjoys the 
backing of a noisy and powerful faction 
within the state. Nye, chiefly through his 


activities investigating munitions manu- 
facture and through his agitation to lift 
the embargo on loyalist Spain, has emerged 
as a Senate leader widely supported by 
liberal and Left-wing groups. 

Based largely on local issues the two 
men’s platforms contain numerous planks 


Newsphotos 


Gov. William Langer, candidate 


in common but are about as near to tra- 
ditional Republicanism as were the pro- 
posals of Huey Long. Each faction offers 
such vote-catching planks as advocacy of 
farmers’ cooperatives, promotion of soil- 
conservation projects, and endorsement of 
the Townsend Plan. Underlying the phi- 
losophy of each group is an insistence upon 
farmers’ rights and protection for the 
economically underprivileged. Both men 
possess long and striking public records. 
Big and vigorous, Langer entered North 
Dakota politics in 1914 as a 28-year-old 
county attorney. Two vears later he be- 
came Attorney General with the support 
of the Non-Partisan League, a new or- 
ganization of liberal farmers founded at 
Bismarck. After an unsuccessful try for 
the Governorship with the backing of the 
conservative Independent Voters Associa- 
tion, Langer withdrew from politics for 
twelve years, then switched back to the 
league, and won the 1932 election for 
Governor. During a spectacular career he 
strengthened his hold on the league, al- 
though he was forced to withdraw from 
the 1934 election following his trial on 
charges that he had imposed a 5 per cent 
levy on Federal employes within the state. 
Gerald Nye’s original entrance into na- 
tional politics was a stroke of sheer luck. 
An obscure newspaper editor, he had 
been appointed by Gov. Arthur G. Sorlie 
to fill an unexpired Senate term in 1925. 
As chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, Nye participated in the final phases 
of the Teapot Dome investigation; from 
the late Sen. Tom Walsh he learned the 
technical dodges that soon broucht him 





recognition as one of the Senate’s ace in- 
quisitors. Later service as head of the now- 
famous investigation of munitions manu- 
facture clinched his reputation—and 
brought him numerous and profitable lee- 
ture engagements throughout the country, 


Campaign Strategy 


During his current term as Governor 
Langer built up a powerful personal ma. 
chine, accumulated a sizable campaign 
fund, and this year again obtained the 
formal endorsement of the Non-Partisan 
League. These factors, his supporters say, 
will swing more votes than all the na- 
tional prestige Nye has acquired. Typical 
election tactics appeared last week in The 
Leader. 

Citing Nye’s record as a pacifist and 
champion of neutrality, The Leader re- 
printed a wartime editorial Nye had writ- 
ten at the time the late Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette’s pacifism was attracting na- 
tionwide scorn: “Senator Husting . . . has 
been Wisconsin’s redeeming feature in the 
United States Senate where La Follette 
has made himself the most thorough anti- 
American on American shores and the most 
thorough ass of his time, Kaiser Wilhelm 
excluded perhaps.” Then The Leader quot- 
ed a speech Nve made three years ago at 
a memorial service for La Follette, the late 
Senator Gronna, and William Jennings 
Bryan: “Though predatory interests would 
have paid well for knowledge enabling 
them to besmirch the names of these men, 
never once did their records permit suc- 
cessful attack. Their sincerity of purpose 
was never denied . . .” 

Nye, with little money for campaign 
expenses and with his hold on the state 
weakened by his concentration upon na- 
tional and international affairs, rounded up 
an impressive list of indorsers. They in- 
cluded Senators Borah, Norris, Frazier, 
Wheeler, Capper, Bone, and Shipstead; 
Fred Brenckman, Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange; and William 
Green, A.F. of L. president. In addition, 
Nye supporters formed the National Non- 
Partisan Committee for the Reelection of 
Senator Nye and played up such names 
as Charles A. Beard, the historian, and 
Bruce Bliven, The New Republic editor. 

During the week the rivals’ visible ad- 
vantage seesawed back and forth. Four 
important radio speeches by Nye gained 
him ground that was promptly rubbed out 
after The Leader reprinted the Senator's 
wartime editorials. Langer’s whirlwind 
campaign carried him to and fro across 
the state; each day he made eight to a 
dozen scheduled or unscheduled talks. 
Nye’s endorsement by nationally promt- 
nent liberal leaders appropriately im- 
pressed the state’s traditionally liberal cit- 
izens; yet his espousal of the Spanish loyal- 
ist cause stirred antagonism among North 
Dakota’s 105,000 Roman Catholics. In Bis- 
marck this week betting stood at even 
money. 
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eal e forces that had blasted their way into 
ace in. 
ce, | China’ S Sorrow’ a Blessing; Chengchow in preparation for a drive 
manu. | 2 south on Hankow suddenly found them- 
—_ selves trapped by a 5-foot wall of water. 
le | Flood Encompasses Invaders The Chinese had dynamited sections of 
orcad the dikes above Chengchow and Kaifeng, 
turning “China’s Sorrow” against the 
| Prolongation of Calamity Jan. 16 Japan’s Imperial Council an- Mikado’s legions. 
rernee, | ; ; nounced that under no circumstances On unpaved roads, mechanized equip- 
3 on. | May Give China Much Needed would it ever negotiate with Gen. Chiang ment stuck inextricably. Planes dropped 
paign | aw Train N — Kai-shek. For six months, despite a major rubber boots as the sodden troops trudged 
d the | Time to Lrain New Armies defeat in battle, and costly guerrilla war- back along the raised Lunghai railway 
rtisan fare, Tokyo has maintained this stand. embankment. The roadbed became so un- 
8 say, But last week Gen. Kazushige Ugaki, new safe that much equipment had to be 
e ne Foreign Minister and probable next Pre- abandoned. By this week 2 feet of water 
ypical | mier, admitted that “it may be necessary covered 1,600 square miles of fertile 
n The to reconsider our decision.” Water had Honan Province. As the flood rolled 
weakened Japan more than loss of blood. south, it drove back other Japanese col- 
t and | S = umns that had been advancing westward 
© orrow and \ ictory to cut the Chengchow-Hankow railway. 
writ- Every summer for centuries waters from At Tsinyang another breach in the dikes 
rt M. melting snows in Tibetan mountains have _ halted forces driving from the north. In 
g na- swirled down the Yellow River gorge to Shanghai an army spokesman cried: “Our 
. hes the plain of North China. To confine the men have been trained to march through 
n the flood, peasants built great dikes of stone, mud and rain. But this mud is stickier 
llette straw, and mud, sometimes raising the than any we know!” 
anti- river 30 feet above the surrounding coun- Thirty million Chinese live in the 
most tryside. But frequent disastrous breaks flooded area. As flood waters submerged 
lhelm gained the stream the name “China’s _ the plain from 2 to 8 feet, thousands were 
quot- Sorrow.” The worst occurred in 1852. The cut off or drowned. Most of the horde 
go at river then slashed a new channel across shouldered belongings and waded off to 
e late farmlands, switching its mouth 250 miles join the 20,000,000 other refugees already 
nings 4, TSIENSHAN BK, to the north (see map) and engulfing made homeless by the invasion. Japanese 
veuld i. een millions. spokesmen denounced Chiang’s “barbar- 
bling Last week the Yellow River started on ity” for turning the waters loose on them. 
men, a rampage that threatened to surpass the Hankow retorted that the enemy had 
sae. 1852 disaster. For days heavy rain sheeted long known this would be done whenever 
pose a pov seamen the flat fields from Suchow to Chengchow, _ the chance came. 

, eg where motorized Japanese columns have Meanwhile 40 Japanese gunboats 
vaign of Chinese waters; white, advance been pursuing Chinese along the Lung- steamed up the Yangtze and captured 
state | Of Japanese soldiers hai railway. Then skeleton Japanese’ the capital of Anhwei Province, Anking. 
ee From this point infantry pushed out to 
d up Tsienshan. Troops from another advance 
, fn base at Showshien drove to Liuan. Gun- 
zier, boats then moved upstream to destroy 
tead; the river booms at Kiukiang. That ac- 
nta- complished, gunboats and land forces 
ham could advance on Hankow. But June 20 
tion, Chinese claimed a new success: some of 
Non- the 115 new planes just received from 
ad France, Britain, and Russia had sunk 
ames four Japanese gunboats. And as _ the 
and Yangtze rose 15 feet—within 5 of flood 
itor. level—Chinese calmly prepared to repeat 
 ad- the Yellow River tactics and blow up 
Four dikes. 
pr Significance 
tor’s A civilian disaster, the flood was ac- 
vind cepted as a military blessing for China. 
TOSS Before the 44-foot rise—caused primarily 
to a by local rains—has time to subside, the 
alks. annual floods from the mountains will 
omni- reach the Yellow River. Repair work will 
‘ane be impossible before September. By that 
a | time, the Chinese hope, floods will have 
vyal- driven the enemy back to Suchow. 
orth The Yangtze campaign by gunboat and 
Bis- land—like Grant’s drive on Vicksburg— 
wen ‘Acme is one of the hardest maneuvers to ex- 








Japanese soldiers and one of their worst enemies 


ecute. Even the Japanese admit they may 
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not be able to reach Hankow before 
October. That means a three-month rest, 
one badly needed to train raw troops 
and replenish depleted supplies. If Chiang 
Kai-shek can keep open his supply lines 
he will then be ready for an all-winter 
campaign, and all the time Tokyo will 
be bleeding at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
day. 





Opium as a Weapon 


U.S. Expert Taxes Japan 
With Drug Offensive 


For years British youngsters shud- 
dered before a grim Chinese opium den in 
Mme. Tussaud’s waxwork Chamber of 
Horrors in London. Early last year the 
Chinese Government persuaded _ the 
museum to scrap the den—on the theory 
that such things no longer existed in 
China. Almost simultaneously Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek began mass execu- 
tions of opium sellers and addicts. Chiang, 
warning the people “Be cured or die!”, de- 
termined to rid China of opium by 1941. 
He seemed likely to succeed—until the 
Japanese invasion. 

China’s fight against the drug started 
200 years ago. Chinese learned to smoke 
opium—dried poppy juice—from Euro- 
peans in the seventeen century. It was 
first banned in 1729. Because British 
traders continued to flood the country 
with Indian opium, China fought the 
Opium War (1840-42) in which the 
Manchu Empire lost its navy and Hong 
Kong and had to open Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai as treaty 
ports. Political chaos after the 1911 revo- 
lution made opium more of a menace than 
ever. Greedy war lords who carved up the 
empire discovered wealth in the drug 
and made impoverished subjects grow 
more and more poppy for opium. Chiang 
fought the traffic as a political as well as 
moral evil: without the revenue from 
opium, provincial war lords would be far 
less able to resist centralization. 


‘Narcotic Invasion’ 

Last week, before the League of Na- 
tions’ Opium Advisory Committee at 
Geneva, Stuart Jamieson Fuller of the 
State Department, formerly American 
Consul General at Tientsin, bluntly ac- 
cused Japan of running a huge opium busi- 
ness in Manchukuo and China. He said 
that, while China is reducing poppy cul- 
tivation, the Japanese Army is increasing 
it in conquered territories. And instead of 
the death penalty which Chiang insti- 
tuted, the invader is letting traffickers off 
with trifling fines. 

Trade in opium’s two deadly by- 
products, heroin and morphine, alse is 
being fostered. Dr. Victor Hoo Chi-tsai, 
Chinese representative, charged: “Japan 





International 


General Ugaki, ‘moderate’ 





has combined with her military invasion 
of China, a narcotic invasion, which in 
the long run is just as murderous and 
which precedes and follows the Japanese 
armies.” Manchukuo he called an “arsenal 
of narcotics.” 

In syndicated American newspaper ar- 
ticles, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek substanti- 
ated these accusations: 

“In addition to any food or pay that 
may be granted them at the end of the 
day, all laborers in Japanese employ are 
given bonuses in the shape of narcotic 
injections . . . Opium and its derivatives 
are peddled everywhere.” 

Eiji Amau, Japanese delegate, indig- 
nantly denied that Tokyo is the villain of 
the traffic. He did not question the charge 
that it was flourishing in the wake of the 
invasion, but blamed the North China 
and Manchukuan governments, which he 
refused to consider as puppets of Japan. 





Cautious Britain 


Inaction of Chamberlain 


Sets a Queer Precedent 


Lord High Executioner: . . . I’ve got 
him on my list; and apologetic statesmen 
of a compromising kind—for they'd none 
of them be missed. 


Last week at the season’s first presenta- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado,” 
London audiences thought of Downing 
Street as they heard this sally. Since 
April, Italian and German bombers had 
attacked 22 British ships in Spanish ports, 
and the power that once ruled the seas 


a 


a 


had not even been able to compromise 
gracefully. In the House of Commons the 
Prime Minister apologetically explained 
to scornful Laborites and nervous Con. 
servatives that he could do nothing: 

“I will tell the House frankly of aa 
of the difficulties.” Naval protection of | 
British ships in Spanish ports would “ 
stitute participation in the defense . 
direct intervention in the civil war.” As 
for seizing insurgent ships in British 
harbors or shelling rebel ports, he was 
“not prepared to embark on retaliatory 
action.” But “we are not by any means 
acquiescing.” Repeated diplomatic pro- 
tests, he assured his jeering listeners, had 
proved that. 

Then the Prime Minister made an ad-' 
mission that caused the House to ring with 
angry cries: “Effective protection cannot 
be guaranteed to ships trading with ports 
in the war zone . . . Ships entering ports 
which are liable at any time to be the ob- 
ject of attack do so at their own risk.” 

(Lloyd’s insurance rates on Spain- 
bound vessels: To Franco ports, 1% of | 
per cent; to loyalist ports, 20 per cent.) 

Next day opposition M.P.’s further 
showed their anger by raising another em- 
barrassing issue: “Police bombings of re- 
bellious tribes in Southern Arabia and on 
India’s Northwest Frontier by the same 
government which protested bombing ci- 
vilians in Spain and China. The Prime 
Minister contended that these raids were 
“humanely” conducted. At this George 
Lansbury jumped to his feet and asked 
where the tribesmen lived when their 
homes had been destroyed. Chamberlain 
gazed coolly at the aged pacifist: “I have 
read that there are many caves in the vi- 
cinity.” 





con- 

















Significance 

Chamberlain thus met an unprecedented 
situation by creating a precedent. Last 
summer “pirate” submarines sank British 
ships at sea; Britain promptly established 
the Nyon patrol, and the pirates melted 
away. But never before had ships been at- 
tacked in port during a civil—or unde- 
clared—war. Now Britain’s admission that 
it can’t protect its shipping against this 
new menace of the bomber would seem to 
legalize such an extension of warfare. And 
as a logical corollary, should Japan in its 
undeclared war on China sink British 
vessels in Chinese ports, London would 
have no legalistic grounds for protest. 

The Parliamentary opposition, already 
chafing under Chamberlain’s foreign pol- 
icy, had added cause for discontent in this 
utter admission of helplessness. Yet the 
Tory majority, except for former Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden and a few other 
restless “youngsters,” continued to sup | 
port the Prime Minister. 

With that backing, Chamberlain seemed 
ready to move on to another equally 
controversial issue and kill off the clause 
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So 
Easter would become operative only after 
Italians withdraw from Spain. Mussolini 
has intimated that the pact will be useless 
f it remains in abeyance much longer. 
Since it is the main justification for 
Chamberlain’s policy so far, the Briton is 


as anxious as the Duce to avoid more delay. 





ad 


Franco Eyes Madrid 
Counts on Valencia’s Fall 


Isolating Old Capital 


Bells pealed throughout _ insurgent 
Spain last week as devout Catholics and 
ardent Fascists celebrated two events: the 
great religious feast of Corpus Christi and 
the first big insurgent victory since Franco 
broke through to the Mediterranean two 
months ago. 

For weeks the Fascists had hammered 
at the well-entrenched government line 
running from the mountains around Teruel 
to the sea north of Castellon. Battling 
through unseasonably stormy weather 
with slow but deadly flanking movements, 
they squeezed the loyalists from one po- 
sition after another while bombers de- 
moralized coastal cities with half a dozen 
attacks a day. 

Once government forces had been driven 
back into the strategic seaport of Cas- 
tellon, Franco substituted a smashing, 
full-dress attack for his piecemeal tactics. 
On the stroke of noon June 13, 40 bomb- 
ers blasted the harbor, ignoring clatter- 
ing anti-aircraft guns. Thirty more smashed 
the railway station to bits. Other squad- 
rons harried government reserves at Sa- 
gunto and bombed Valencia—including 
two British and two French ships in port 
there. 





Then, under cover of quick-firing artil- 
lery, hundreds of Fascist tanks swung 
between the loyalists and the sea. By night- 
fall the government troops had been driv- 
en out of the city. 

At the same time the Fascists plucked 
an irritating loyalist thorn out of their 
Pyrenees flank. With quick-firing 67-mil- 
limeter German mountain guns they drove 
8,000 troops from the 10,000-foot high 
Aran Valley, where they had been isolated 
for two months. Retreating across high 
passes to France, this “lost division” was 
speedily shipped back to Barcelona. 





Significance 


Closing of the French border and Brit- 
ain’s refusal to protect ships bringing sup- 
plies from Barcelona to Valencia guaran- 
tee the Fascists’ continued superiority of 
equipment. Now, with Castellon as _ his 
first good Mediterranean port and com- 
mand of 79 miles of coast, Franco seems 
certain to take Sagunto and Valencia. 
Sagunto would assure him of a railroad 
paralleling his front from the sea to Ma- 
drid, while Valencia’s fall would virtually 
isolate Madrid. The Fascists plan a fall 
campaign against the old capital. 





French Solution 


Conflicting sympathies in the Spanish 
civil war provoked such a quarrel between 
Communist and Rightist deputies in the 
French Chamber last week that twice 


President Edouard Herriot put on his hat 
—the required signal—and suspended ses- 
sions. 

After the second suspension the rival 
factions started a free-for-all in the lobby. 
At the first blow a phalanx of blue-uni- 
wound-striped 


formed  ushers—all war 





veterans—marched between the lines. 
Communists tried a flanking movement. 
They managed to give one of the enemy 
a scalp wound, but the ushers maneuvered 
swiftly and won the day. 

Back in the Chamber, Herriot warned 
members to be more “cautious of the dig- 
nity of the Parliamentary regime.” Pre- 
mier Daladier, however, risked no further 
interference with his foreign policy. Next 
day he prematurely adjourned Parliament 
for the summer—then promptly sealed the 
Pyrenees border to supplies for the Span- 
ish loyalists. 

Theoretically the border already was 
closed. But when Léon Blum was Pre- 
mier last spring his sympathies for the 
loyalists made him wink at violations. 
Daladier, Premier since Apr. 8, had not 
stopped the leaks: guns, shells, and planes 
poured from France into Barcelona. This 
alone enabled the loyalists to hold out 
after Franco had split their territory in 
two. 





Significance 


It was diplomatic pressure from Britain 
that forced Daladier to close the border. 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain is 
anxious to push through a Franco-Italian 
pact to match his Anglo-Italian one. Mus- 
solini has refused to negotiate until France 
shut the avenue of supplies to Spain. With 
Parliament out of the way, Daladier could 
agree. 
Immediately the stream dwindled to a 
mere trickle of smuggling and gun run- 
ning. Lack of supplies from France had as 
much to do with the retreat of the “lost 
division” from its eyrie in the Pyrenees as 
did Franco’s army. 


{ Unhampered by Parliament, Daladier 
dealt successfully with a threatened gen- 
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Over rock and snow, the loyalist ‘Lost Battalion’ fled into France 
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eral strike by 750,000 government em- 
ployes who demanded higher pay. A strike 
would have been particularly embarrassing 
had it dragged on until the visit of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, sched- 
uled for June 28. (The workers agreed to 
let the matter ride for three months.) 





Czechoslovakia 


Last week for the first time in a month 
the sound of bugles and marching troops 
signified peace to Czechoslovakia. The 
General Staff ordered 70,000 men—called 
to the colors May 21 against a possible 
German invasion—back to their home sta- 
tions for demobilization. Nevertheless, sup- 
plementary forces mustered to man the 
country’s complicated new system of bor- 
der defenses remained under arms. 

Meanwhile Premier Milan Hodza con- 
ferred with Karl Franck, second-in-com- 
mand of Konrad Henlein’s Nazi (Sudeten) 
party, and another German deputy, Ernst 
Kundt, on the new minorities statute, 
which Prague hopes to give Parliament 
next month. Under French and British 
pressure Hodza had even agreed to admit 
some points in Henlein’s truculent Apr. 24 
statement of his “minimum demands” as a 
basis for negotiation. But Hodza flatly re- 
fused to discuss Sudeten requests that 
Czechoslovakia give up its French and 
Russian alliances. 


* Berlin kept up its anti-Czech propagan- 
da. The week’s main charge was that a 
Czech plane had “violated” the frontier. 
Nazis renewed threats to use “drastic 
measures.” Prague denied the allegation. 
And Monday a German Army flyer fur- 
nished the Czechs with a powerful counter- 
protest. Losing his way, the pilot flew into 
Czechoslovakia and landed on the mili- 
tary airdrome at Pilsen, closely guarded 
home of the giant Skoda engine works. 
Pilot and plane were held in custody, and 
an investigation started. 


o_o 


Wheat and War 


Two weeks ago Europe faced the pros- 
pect of an acute grain shortage. Some 
countries had had no rain for six months, 
and drought spread from Britain to the 
Black Sea. One by-product might have 
been to delay war preparations. Arma- 
ment funds would be needed for wheat im- 
ports, and there would be no surplus to 
store in grain war chests. A change in 
weather improved the crop outlook in Ger- 
many, Britain, and the Danube Basin but 
came too late to help Italy and France. 
Last week both resorted to emergency 
measures. 

France: The grain surplus is so large 
that quantities might have been exported 
to help the trade balance. But drought 
ruined the wine and beet crops. Since 
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1934 wine and beet surpluses have been dis. 
tilled into alcohol to make munitions ond 
for army reserve supplies. To replace that 
source, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
had to decree distillation of the 
grain. 

Italy: The wheat crop is 2,000,000 tons 
short of the needed 8,000,000 tons. To tn. 
port the difference would interfere seri. 
ously with Mussolini’s efforts to cut the 
$290,000,000 trade deficit. He tried to avoid 
that by ordering millers to mix 20 per cent 
corn with wheat. Fascist scientists proved 
that laboratory rats got fatter on the mix- 
ture than on pure flour. But the corn crop 
then failed also, and June 15 the Duce 
had to suspend the order to use it in flour. 


surplus 
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The Nazi Inquisition 
Perplexing New Purge 


Evokes the Dark Ages 


Last week Nazi persecution of Jews 
brought on scenes in Berlin like those at 
the start of the Hitler regime. Night after 
night Jews were herded out of homes, 
cafés, and theatres before cursing mobs; 
boycott squads painted “Juden” on shop 
fronts to frighten away customers; indi- 
vidual Jews were beaten in the streets. 

But this time the hand of the govern- 
ment showed more clearly than in 1933, 
when party zealots conducted the terror. 
Regular police joined the Gestapo and 
Storm Troopers in the raids. The govern- 
ment started an economic squeeze. A new 
decree wiped out the practice of operat- 
ing Jewish-owned businesses behind an 
“Aryan front.” Henceforth Jewish firms 
must be identified. 

Another decree started an attack on 
landowners by forbidding members of the 
military services to live in Jewish-owned 
homes. And all Jews got the blanks on 
which, before June 30, they must register 
assets above $2,000 (see Newsweek, May 
9). This gives Marshal Goring, Commis- 
sar of the Four Year Plan, authority to 
take over the assets at the government’s 
price. It also affects foreign Jews with 
property in the country. The Reich has 
not replied to the diplomatic protest on 
the subject made by the United States 
May 9. 





Significance 

The Nuremberg laws of 1935 cut off 
Jews from civic life. But thousands man- 
aged to make a living in spite of this hard- 
ship. The new campaign, cutting them off 
from economic life, seemed planned to 
force them into an isolation unequaled 
since the Middle Ages. The alternative is 
to emigrate, leaving nearly all possessions 
behind. 

Yet the rate of exit still isn’t fast enough 
to suit the government. Last week the In- 
stitute for Study of the Jewish Question 
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complained that only 15,000 emigrated in 
| 1937; “At this rate it will take 30 years 
before the last of Jewish faith have left 
_not to mention the remaining racial 
Jews.” Ralph W. Barnes, New York Her- 
ald Tribune correspondent, reported that 
Jewish sources in Berlin said 23,500 emi- 
grated in 1937, including 8,800 to the 
United States. According to the institute 
figures, only 140,000 of Germany’s 510,000 
Jews have emigrated since 1933. Annexa- 
tion of Austria Mar. 13 added 250,000 to 
the population. 

July 6 an international conference, 
called by President Roosevelt, will meet 
at Evian, France, to consider the refugee 
question. Correspondents suggested that 
last week’s purge was intended to impress 
the conference with the need for relaxing 
barriers against Jewish emigrants from 
Germany. 





PBI LIPID IPP DP 


The Empire Builders 


The first sixteen cornerstones for the 
architectural Nazification of Berlin, which 
is to cost $1,500,000,000 by 1950, were 
laid June 14. Adolf Hitler laid the stone 
for the House of German Tourist Traffic. 

“Whatever great thing we create,” the 
Fihrer said, “will in the end pay by 
making Germany into a great tourist 





land. The world will see for itself that 
Germany is the citadel of European cul- 
ture and civilization.” 

The Fiihrer likes to pore over blue- 
prints. As a youth he sketched facades on 
scraps of paper and painted water colors 
—facts that his critics cite as evidence 
that he is a frustrated artist. Officially the 
architect for the New Berlin is Prof. Al- 
bert Speer, but changing his plans is one 
of Hitler’s favorite diversions. The Fiihrer 
has ordained a rebuilt city revolving 
around two great avenues, each 100 yards 
wide and more than 20 miles long. A spec- 
tacular stadium in the Tiergarten at the 
main avenue’s intersection will crown the 
project. 


“| Mussolini started rebuilding his capital 
fourteen years ago. Last week he an- 
nounced plans for a gigantic shaft, on 
the style of the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, to commemorate Fascist 
victories. Trajan’s column is 108 feet 
high: the Duce’s will be 116. 


“The gilded Lion of Judah that once 
stood before the railway station at Addis 
Ababa now stands outside Rome’s cen- 
tral station. June 15 citizens in the busy 
square saw a man in Ethiopian dress 
praying before the lion. A crowd gathered, 
and an army captain broke through it. 
Drawing a scimitar, the Ethiopian slashed 


the officer, two Fascist militiamen who 
came to his aid, and a butcher’s lad who 
had thrown his bicycle at the zealot. 
Four bullets from a Fascist’s pistol put 
the African in a hospital. 





Ireland 


Three weeks ago Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera’s Fianna Fail party got a politi- 
cal shock in the Dail. A Civil Service Arbi- 
tration Bill, sponsored by Opposition 
Leader William T. Cosgrave, was passed 
over the party’s protest by a margin of 
one vote. De Valera, without even telling 
his own lieutenants in advance, promptly 
dissolved the Dail and called for a new 
election June 17. Last week the strategy 
seemed to be working. Almost complete 
returns showed de Valera far in the lead, 
with 66 votes to Cosgrave’s 39. He needs 
only 4 of 21 remaining seats for a com- 
plete majority; prospects were that he 
would get 11. Most of his gains were at 
the expense of labor and independent par- 
ties. 





Significance 


For the six years that de Valera has 
been in power he never has had a safe 
majority in the Dail. Cosgrave’s opposi- 
tion always has been too strong. In a house 
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June 4 Prince Eitel Friedrich, the 
et-Kaiser’s second son (boots), presided at the 250th 
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anniversary celebrations of the Imperial Prussian 
Guard, which he commanded in the World War and 
which was disbanded by the republic. 
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of 67 Fianna Fail seats and 48 held by 
Cosgrave’s Fine Gael party, the deciding 
power rested with the 21 Labor and inde- 
pendent votes. De Valera couldn’t count 
on them to support him consistently. 

Two months ago he negotiated the 
Anglo-Irish treaty which ended a long eco- 
nomic feud and surrendered the Irish naval 
bases to the Free State. He and Cosgrave 
then got together long enough to select 
Douglas Hyde—Protestant but popular— 
as the first President of independent Ire- 
land (Newsweek, May 2). But they made 
no lasting peace. In 1932 and again last 
July de Valera tried and failed to get a 
working majority at the polls. This time, 
with his prestige enhanced by the British 
treaty, he ended the long impasse. One 
immediate effect should be to improve 
chances for conciliation with North Ire- 
land. The northern counties have insisted 
their differences couldn’t be settled until 
there was a stable government in the Free 
State. 





Baldomir of Uruguay 


Sunday afternoon President Gabriel 
Terra rolled up the Calle 18 de Julio in 
his blue limousine for a last official visit 
to the Montevideo Government House. 
The stocky dictator strode briskly into the 
inaugural chamber and joined President- 
elect Alfredo Baldomir. Before assembled 
diplomats and politicians, Terra ceremoni- 
ously draped the Presidential sash around 
the new Chief Executive’s shoulders. Out- 
side a band, half-drowned by sirens and 
firecrackers, played “America” to herald 
Uruguay’s return to democracy. 

This bit of pomp wound up a Uruguay- 
an episode in which family ties were 
scrambled as thoroughly as were political 
ideologies. Baldomir is Terra’s brother-in- 
law. Hovering in the background was the 
defeated candidate, Dr. Eduardo Blanco 
Acevedo, whose daughter married Terra’s 
son. And Terra would much rather have 
given the sash to him than to Alfredo 
Baldomir. 

With the possible exception of Colom- 
bia, Uruguay has a stronger democratic 
tradition than any other Latin American 
state. For four years Terra ruled as abso- 
lute dictator. When pressure finally forced 
him to call an election, he chose his son’s 
father-in-law as his candidate. Baldomir 
thereupon waged a campaign made up 
largely of denunciations of his brother-in- 
law’s high-handedness. He also criticized 
Fascist Italian and German expansion in 
that part of the world and made friendly 
relations with the United States a plat- 
form plank. 

In the election Mar. 27 Baldomir car- 
ried the country by a landslide. Three days 
later police arrested four army colonels, 
followers of Acevedo, and accused them 
of plotting a coup d’état in the defeated 
candidate’s behalf. 
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A.M.A. Fails to Debate Socialized Medicine; 
Notes on Brain, Bones, Blood, Childbirth 


When 7,000 doctors, with scores of 
friends and relatives, swarmed into San 
Francisco last week for the American 
Medical Association’s 89th annual con- 
vention, sociologists and reporters pricked 
up their ears. They expected a fight. They 
had reason to believe that the House of 
Delegates—the A.M.A.’s policy-forming 
board—would thrash out the most contro- 
versial subject to divide medical opinion 
in many years. This is the question of how 
much, if anything, the government should 
have to say in the administration of 
medical care. 

A year ago the House of Delegates 
had decided that under no condition 
would it sanction any form of Federal 
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1937 President Upham 





Wide World 


1939 President Sleyster 


intervention, so-called socialized medicine. 
(The coniposite A.M.A. Delegate is 47 years 
old, earns more than $5,000 a year, owns 
14% automobiles, and has 24% children, Hig 
wife is not a former nurse. On the other 
hand, a recent Gallup Poll had shown that 
70 per cent of the country’s doctors fa- 
vored one form of government aid—health 
insurance. Then the Committee of Physj- 
cians—outspoken liberal group within the 
A.M.A. (Newsweek, Mar. 21) —increased 
its membership from 700 to about 1,000, 
Finally, Dr. James Means of the American 
College of Physicians intimated his dissat- 
isfaction with A.M.A. policies by criticiz- 
ing “medical politicians” (Newsweek, 
Apr. 18). 

But when the 175 delegates met in the 
Empire Room of the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel the expected fireworks failed to go 
off. Instead the dignified assemblage re- 
jected a plan for a public-information bu- 
reau to counteract “misinformed” news- 
papers, then applauded as Dr. H. A. Luce 
of Detroit affirmed the existence of “com- 
plete harmony” in the ranks of organized 
medicine, and stoutly but unofficially con- 
demned the “unsatisfactory attitude” of 
the press. 

The press was also involved in a “gag 
rule,” proposed by New Jersey delegates, 
to keep Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
A.M.A. journal, from writing daily news- 
paper health columns and limit him 
strictly to his editorial job. After Dr. 
Fishbein had made a talk in his defense 
behind closed doors, the motion was 


squelched by a rising vote. 
Dr. Rock Sleyster of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
was chosen as president to take charge 
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1938 President Abell 
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A.M.A. opening session in Municipal Opera House, San Francisco 


in 1939. The convention heard a brief 
address from Retiring President H. J. H. 
Upham of Columbus, a longer one by 
Dr. Irvin Abell of St. Louis, 1938 presi- 
dent, and hundreds of papers, some too 
technical for many of the doctors them- 
selves, others of universal application. 
Some of the more interesting: 


Life With Half a Brain 


When a certain area in the back of the 
brain is injured, a person becomes blind, 
even if his eyes are in perfect condition. 
Destruction of other brain areas elimi- 
nates the senses of pain, smell, touch, and 
temperature. But the front parts of the 
two brain hemispheres—the frontal lobes 
—don’t seem to perform such simple func- 
tions. They contain large sections that can 
be injured, or even removed, without ap- 
parent ill effects. In several cases an en- 
tire lobe has been removed and the pa- 
tient continued to live a normal life, indi- 
cating that, whatever the purpose of the 
frontal lobes, one of them could practi- 
cally do the work of two. 

Eight years ago Dr. Richard M. Brick- 
ner, New York psychiatrist, got a case 
that many physicians would have given 
their M.D. degrees to study—the only 
patient in the world with both frontal 
lobes removed. It became possible to dis- 
cover just what these uncharted regions 
did for man’s mind, and Dr. Brickner re- 
ported to nerve specialists results of his 
investigations. 

In 1930 Mr. A., a 41-year-old seat holder 
on the New York Stock Exchange, had a 
quarter of a pound of brain removed by 
Dr. Walter E. Dandy, Johns Hopkins’ top- 
ranking brain surgeon. The operation left 
the stockbroker apparently normal; split- 
ting headaches that had bothered him for 
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21 years disappeared. One day Dr. Brick- 
ner introduced Mr. A. to two eminent doc- 
tors, and the four toured a large hospital. 
Mr. A. chatted and conducted himself so 
well that no one suspected he lacked a 
good portion of his brain. 

But later, when Dr. Brickner tested his 
patient in his private office, mental flaws 
became apparent. Mr. A. was an abnormal 
boaster: anytime he wanted to he could be 
a big-league baseball player or a national 
swimming star. Conversations revealed he 
had developed “no new thought, interest, 
or desire in . years.” Algebra tests 
showed up other weak points; the equa- 
tion 2x=22 gave Mr. A. no trouble, but he 
was at a complete loss to figure out “x” 
from (x-4) +2=8. 

These and other facts convinced Dr. 
Brickner that his patient couldn’t think 
logically or put ideas together rationally. 
The study proved the brain’s frontal lobes 
controlled the so-called higher types of 
thinking. 


Natal Narcotics 


A year ago Dr. T. L. Montgomery of 
Philadelphia made a painstaking study of 
the effect of the drugs used to relieve labor 
pains. In 155,133 births, 1,096 mothers 
died; of these 219 received ether, choloro- 
form, or other anesthetics (NEWSWEEK, 
May 22, 1937). Dr. Montgomery con- 
cluded that “the physician’s share in re- 
sponsibilty for sudden fatality in and after 
labor has increased 100 per cent.” 

The obstetrician, however, has two lives 
to consider. Drugs seep from the mother’s 
body fluids into the child’s by way of the 
umbilical cord, and the unborn child is 
affected by these substances far more than 
its mother. A normal fetus starts breathing 
shortly before birth, and only about 2 per 


cent of babies born of undrugged mothers 
are not breathing when delivered. But 
when drugs are used to relieve childbirth 
pains, 20 to 40 per cent of the infants fail 
to breathe at birth. 

In modern hospitals the large majority 
of these unbreathing babies are saved by 
artificial respiration. Atmospheres of car- 
bon dioxide and oxygen may be used to 
stimulate the brain centers that control 
breathing. But even if drugged-mother 
babies are saved, they sometimes suffer 
serious aftereffects. 

This was shown in a paper read by Dr. 
Frederic Schreiber, 41-year-old professor 
of surgery at Wayne University, Detroit. 
Brain cells are living organisms and re- 
quire oxygen for healthy growth. Micro- 
scopic examinations and X-ray photo- 
graphs show that, when infants fail to 
inhale sufficient air, these cells degenerate 
from oxygen starvation. 

Dr. Schreiber delved into records of 
children he had observed during the past 
ten years. He found 500 cases with dam- 
aged brains, 72 per cent of which suffered 
from breathing difficulties at birth. The 
mothers of 100 of these children had re- 
ceived doses of pain-killing drugs that were 
four times greater than the amount recom- 
mended for general use. 


The Busy Osteoblasts 


Bones are honeycombed with millions 
of microscopic compartments. Each cub- 
byhole houses an osteoblast, a cell about 
a thousandth of an inch long, that pro- 
vides bone materials from the excretions 
of its own body and, if a disease causes 
part of a bone to die, also tears down use- 
less tissues. The thigh bone (femur) of an 
adult contains 150,000,000 osteoblasts. 

Each year in the United States there 
are 4,000,000 accidents from falling, and 
the mending of broken bones has become 
a minor industry. Before the World War 
it was customary to fasten rigid splints 
on either side of a broken limb and in this 
way bring shattered bone sections close 
enough together so the osteoblasts could 
begin rebuilding. 

Then physicians, in order to knit bone 
fragments closer together, developed a 
way of using internal splints. They ex- 
posed fractured bones and screwed nar- 
row steel plates to them. When the limbs 
healed, another operation was often per- 
formed to remove the internal splints. 

To the section on orthopedic surgery 
Dr. Earl D. McBride of Oklahoma City 
reported internal-splint experiments with 
a lightweight alloy used in airplanes and 
dirigibles. The metal is a combination of 
magnesium with smaller amounts of alum- 
inum and manganese. This alloy not only 
keeps broken bones close together but is 
absorbed into them and hence doesn’t have 
to be removed. 

Dr. McBride foresaw another advantage 
for his three-metal alloy. Since it speeds 
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up the work of the bone-building osteo- 
blasts, it may be brought in contact with 
the soft, ill-formed bones of patients suf- 
fering from diseases such as rickets and 
help them form strong, body-supporting 
skeletons. 


Cyclotron for Leukemia 


Leukemia is a fatal cancer of the blood 
in which the white blood cells grow wildly 
and form massive tumors in the spleen 
and other body organs (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
10, 1938). To treat this disease doctors 
sometimes use radioactive substances, 
chemicals such as radium that emit pene- 
trating, cancer-curbing beams. 

But most leukemia cells are manufac- 
tured in the bone marrow and lymph 
nodes—pipelike organs through which 
body fluids flow—and pass into the blood. 
If the abnormal cells could be killed at 
their sources, before they started circulat- 
ing through the body, anti-leukemia treat- 
ments might be far more effective. 

At the convention Dr. John H. Law- 
rence announced a way of attacking these 
cells in the organs where they are made. 
Last year the tall, 34-year-old bachelor 
left Yale, traveled 3,000 miles, and joined 
his brother Ernest—inventor of the atom- 
smashing cyclotron, a machine that makes 
substances radioactive (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
15 and May 9, 1936) —on the faculty of 
the University of California. 

From Ernest, John got a small supply 
of radioactive phosphorus which emitted 
rays that kill abnormal cells almost as ef- 
fectively as do radium beams. Since phos- 
phorus is a constituent of the bones and 
lymph nodes that produce leukemia cells, 
Dr. Lawrence reasoned as follows: if I 
feed radioactive phosphorus to leukemia- 
stricken mice, the chemical should reach 
abnormal-cell regions and its rays will at- 
tack leukemia on its home grounds. 
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Directors of American Medical Association in conference 


The California researcher and his co- 
worker, K. G. Scott, then gave five mice 
leukemia by injecting them with 8,220,000 
leukemia cells and saved four others as 
“controls” for comparative studies. Next 
they fed both groups 4.8 milligrams of 
radioactive phosphorus. Sixty hours later 
the expected traces of the chemical were 
found in bone and lymph tissues. 

What Dr. Lawrence didn’t expect to 
find, however, was that leukemia-ridden 
organs attracted leukemia-fighting phos- 
phorus far more than healthy tissues. 
Thus, the lymph nodes of ailing mice con- 
tained eight times as much of the chemical 
as those of the healthy controls. From 
these results Dr. Lawrence concluded: 
“Selective concentration in these tissues 
gives one method of selective therapeutic 
irradiation in leukemia.” His fight against 
leukemia will continue with renewed vigor 
this fall, when the university expects to 
complete the world’s largest cyclotron. The 
atom smasher will be used to produce 
radioactive substances exclusively for 
medical research. 





Significance 

Twelve months have passed since the 
A.M.A.’s 1937 meeting in Atlantic City, 
and medicine has been slowly tracking 
down the invisible organisms that cause 
diseases. Sulfanilamide’s effectiveness in 
streptococcus infections and other ailments 
has been backed by hundreds of rigid 
tests, and the chemical has earned further 
recognition as an aid in treating gonorrhea 
and pneumonia. 

New information was garnered about 
the submicroscopic viruses, which were 
found to be large protein molecules. 

Conzress allotted $750,000 for a Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (see below) to 
conduct research against mankind’s most 
mysterious disease, and new physiological 
facts were revealed from a study of the 


——. 
minute electrical currents that run through 
the brain and other organs. 

A future trend in medicine was indi- 
cated by many of the San Francisco pa- 
pers. Gradually the border lines between 
the sciences are breaking down; physicists 
chemists, biologists, and physicians are le 
ing drawn closer together on the fronts 
where the fighting against disease is thick. 
est. An excellent example of this change 
is the paper on leukemia described above. 
Dr. Lawrence is a physician; his colleague 
is a graduate student in chemistry; his 
brother is a physicist. Many authorities 
who lament the high degree of specializa- 
tion that gives each branch of research 
a separate vocabulary hope that medicine 
will some day unify the sciences. 


“Absence of any objections to A.M.A. 
status-quo policies showed that despite the 
loud voices of liberal physicians, organ- 
ized medicine as a whole remains funda- 
mentally conservative. 

President Roosevelt has called a Na- 
tional Health Conference in Washington 
for July 18. Among the groups represented 
is the United States Public Health Service, 
whose recent health survey showed that 
50,000,000 persons with annual incomes 
between $1,000 and $2,000 need public aid 
for their medical care. 

At this conference, the A.M.A. will be 
represented. It remains to be seen whether 
the Administration will carry out its poli- 
cies over the objections of organized medi- 
cine, as it has often done with organized 
business and organized labor. 





U.S. Leads Cancer Fight 


A year ago Starling W. Childs, New 
York financier, and his sister-in-law, Alice 
S. Coffin, gave Yale University a cancer- 
research fund of $3,343,556 (in memory of 
Jane Coffin, Childs’ wife, who died of in- 
operable cancer in 1936) . 

Last week the directors of the Jane Cof- 
fin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical Re- 
search announced their program for the 
next three years. The total distributed 
to individuals and organizations was 
$216,000, of which $196,000 went to Yale 
University School of Medicine. Among 
others receiving grants were Dr. E. L. 
Kennaway of London, the Royal Cancer 
Hospital’s pioneer researcher in the study 
of cancer-producing substances, and the 
editors of The American Journal of Cancer. 

The Childs Fund, largest gift ever made 
for cancer research, will furnish grants-in- 
aid to other medical centers in the United 
States and abroad. And it will establish 
the New Haven university as one of the 
world’s leading cancer institutions. 

Governmat funds to the National Can- 
cer Institute and the Coffin Memorial 
Fund are two of the biggest reasons why 
the United States is spending more than 
the rest of the world put together on can- 
cer research. 
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Newsweek 


Gustav of Sweden: king, sportsman, humanitarian 





TRANSITION 
Birthday: 

The Ducnuess or Winpsor, 42, June 
19, and the Duke or WiNpsor, 44, June 
23. They cruised off the French Riviera 
aboard the yacht Frixos, borrowed from 
Nicky Zographos, known as Monte Carlo’s 
leading game-palace operator. 





Kina Gustav V of Sweden, 80, June 
16. The 6 foot 3 monarch, who weighs only 
125 pounds, went to church, made speeches, 
reviewed his warships, air force, and army 
(on horseback) . Stockholm celebrated for 
twenty hours, shouting in the streets: 
“Long live the King!” and “Long live Mr. 
G!” (his nom de plume on Riviera tennis 
courts) . From 6,000,000 subjects, Sweden’s 
ruler for the past 30 years received a 
gift check of $1,250,000 (5,000,000 kron- 
er); he turned it over to a fund to fight 
infantile paralysis. 

Danret Carter Bearp, National Scout 
Commissioner, and “Uncle Dan” to a mil- 
lion Boy Scouts of America, 88, June 21. 


_—_~- 





Celebrated: 


By Kaiser WiLHELM, at Doorn, the 
Netherlands, the 50th anniversary of his 
accession to the throne as King of Prus- 
sia and German Emperor. He chopped 
wood, tended to his 100 rosebushes, and 
had no reception. 





Flunked: 


His senior examinations, by Prince 


Fumiraka Konoge, son of Japan’s Pre- 
mier, at Princeton University. Butch, as 
his classmates call him, majored in _poli- 
tics, didn’t receive his diploma, and won- 
ders “what father will say.” 





Married: 


In New York, Peter Geratp LEHMAN, 
21, and Peacy LasHanska RosENBAUM, 
18, daughter of Hulda Lashanska, concert 
singer. Herbert H. Lehman, New York’s 
Governor, was his son’s best man. 


ANpDREA LUCKENBACH, 18, and WILLIAM 
Dosps, 22, butter and egg salesman, at 
Great Neck, Long Island. The couple 
objections of the bride’s 


wed despite 


father, Edgar F. Luckenbach, president 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 


of the 





and the refusal of one minister to per- 
form the ceremony their so- 
cial and financial status is at such vari- 
ance.” 


“because 


James McDonatp 3rp, 24-year-old 
heir of a $12,000,000 Idaho oil fortune, to 
three women in two days. Here’s how: 
Wife No. 1, Alecea Brezee, agreed to a 
Reno divorce. Meanwhile McDonald fell 
in love with Doris Cunningham and prom- 
ised to make her Wife No. 2 the day after 
Wife No. 1 obtained a decree. Ahead of 
schedule, prospective Wife No. 2  pro- 
duced a son. Fickle McDonald’s matri- 
monial fancy turned to June Kerns. So- 
lution: the day after Wife No. 1 gained 
her freedom, McDonald married Wife No. 2 
(to make their son legitimate), divorced 
her two hours later by mutual consent, 
next day married Wife No. 3, in Carson 
City, Nev. 


In Rome, Princess Intna Youssovu- 
pourr, 23, a descendant of Peter the 
Great, and Count Nicno.ias ScHEerReE- 
MIETEFF, Russian exile employed by the 
Italian Government. The bride, daughter 
of the Czarist courtier supposed to have 
killed the “mad monk,” Rasputin, met 
Count Scheremieteff three years ago when 
he was a Paris taxi driver. 


Voted: 


The best-dressed men in America, by 
the Fashion Institute of America: Grover 
WHALEN, business; Winston GUEST, sports; 
Morton Downey, singer; Guy LomMBARDo, 
orchestra leader: Eppie Cantor, come- 
dian; James A. Faruey,. public life; Nino 
MarrTInNI1, Harrison WILLIAMS, 
clubs; ApoLtpHe Mensov, screen; Frep 
AsTAIRE, dance; ANDRE Barucu, radio. 


opera, 


errr rr rr wr wr er 


Arrived: 


Haro p L. Ickes, 64, and his 25-year- 
old bride, the former JANE Danuotan of 
Milwaukee, in New York, from Europe. 
The Secretary of the Interior said he was 





Wide World 


Secretary Ickes and his bride return to America 
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anxious to get back to Washington “to 
find out what’s going on.” 





Departed: 


Baron Stamp oF SHorTLANDs, the 
former Sir Josiah Stamp, who was elevated 
to the peerage two weeks ago; from New 
York, for England. The British economist 
will report to his government conclusions 
of a ten-day survey of the American busi- 
ness depression which “is getting to the 
stage where a gradual upturn can be ex- 
pected.” 


Nino Martin1, from New York, for 
Italy, on his first vacation in four years. 
The Metropolitan tenor took his super- 
charged Cord auto and expects to break 
his top speed of 100 miles an hour on 
Italy’s highways. 


Crown Prince Gustav Apo.F and his 
English-born wife, Crown PRINCESS 
Louise, from Sweden, for Wilmington, Del. 
As personal representatives of King Gus- 
tav V, they will participate in the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the first Swedish col- 
ony in America and make a 4,000-mile 
tour “to see as many of Sweden’s Ameri- 
can sons and daughters as possible.” 





Guarded: 


The Cuartes A. LinpBerGus, by French 
police, while visiting in the home of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, Colonel Lindbergh’s fellow 
science researcher, on St. Gildas Island, off 
the coast of Brittany. Recently the Lind- 
berghs received threatening letters from 
the United States. 





Died: 


In his Washington apartment, SEN. 
Roya S. Cope.anp, 69, of a kidney ail- 
ment aggravated, said doctors, by over- 
work. Four days earlier one of his pet 
dreams had come true: Congress had 
passed his Food and Drug Bill. Repeatedly 
the anti-New Deal Democrat had warned 
fellow senators that “death would pluck 
them” if they didn’t “take it easy.” But he 
himself seldom rested. From a Michigan 
farm he rose to be Mayor of Ann Arbor, 
a successful physician, New York City’s 
Health Commissioner, and, for fifteen 
years, New York State’s representative in 
the upper house. 


At Colorado Springs, of tuberculosis, 
Joun Van Atstyn Weaver, 44, poet of 
slang, author of “In American,” and hus- 
band of Peggy Wood, the actress. 





Demolished: 


The old brownstone and_ red-brick 
mansion of the late Joun D. Rockere.ier, 
at 4 West 54th Street, New York City. 
Wrecker Ed Walsh said sadly: “It was a 
soft building, not a dime’s worth of sal- 
vage in the whole place.” 


FOURTH ESTATE 





Guild Looks at Record: 
New Contracts Set Off Deficit 
at Toronto Convention 


In Toronto last week, 225 American 
Newspaper Guild delegates assembled for 
the Guild’s fifth annual convention. It was 
the first time a C.1.O. affiliate met in 
Ontario, and Guild President Heywood 
Broun sent Premier Mitchell Hepburn an 
invitation to speak. Hepburn, who fights 
the C.1.0. tooth and nail, sent regrets. 

The Globe and Mail, Toronto’s morning 
paper, has been called “Mitch Hepburn’s 
pamphlet” (Newsweek, May 23). Last 
week it carried a 3-inch story of the con- 
vention’s opening on page 7 and ignored 
later developments. 

Many managing editors probably would 
have shared the amazement of convention- 
wise hotel officials at the fact that the dele- 
gates turned up at 10 each morning, sober. 
The delegates reelected Broun president 
and Jonathan Eddy vice president. They 
learned that Guild membership jumped in 
one year from 11,112 to 16,797 (this year’s 
accounting includes business departments 
and other office workers—see page 31). 
The Guild has 13,505 editorial members, 
of an estimated 47,700 editorial workers 
on the nation’s weekly and daily news- 
papers. They bewailed a $13,000 deficit. 
And they surveyed with satisfaction last 
year’s 40 newspaper contracts—against a 
total of 37 for the previous four years. 
They also warmed to praise from Dean 
Kenneth Olson of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Medill School of Journalism: “The 
Guild has done more in five years to raise 
the economic status of newspaper workers 
than the schools have done in 25 years.” 





‘Complete Journalist’ 


Although he edits the arch-Republican 
New York Sun, Frank Michael O’Brien 
is the man nobody knows. He doesn’t 
make speeches. He has never given a news- 
paper interview. Until last week neither 
the files of Editor & Publisher, weekly 
trade newspaper, nor of five major picture 
services, had a photograph of the mas- 
sive, gray-haired man, whose only hobby 
is an academic interest in thoroughbred 


horses (checking pedigrees). The Sun’s 
40-page 100th anniversary issue (1933) 
devoted nine lines to the boss: “who, 


associated with The Sun for eighteen years, 
is the author of ‘The Story of The Sun,’ 
the most complete history ever published 
of an American newspaper.” 

Born in Dunkirk, N.Y., 63 years ago, 
O’Brien has been a newspaper man since 
he was 18—with one brief interlude as 
secretary to Mayor George B. McClellan 
of New York. Author of a book of poetry 
(which he doesn’t mention in “Who's 
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O’Brien of The Sun 


Who”), he is both cynical and genial, pop- 
ular and easily accessible to his staff. Ac- 
tual editorial direction of The Sun, suc- 
cessively managed by Charles Dana and 
the flamboyant Frank Munsey, and now 
cooperatively owned by its 350 employes, 
is largely in the hands of Managing Editor 
Keats Speed. O’Brien’s chief contributions 
are short editorials with an epigrammatic 
twist. One brought him briéfly into the 
limelight in 1922: he won the Pulitzer 
Prize for an editorial on The Unknown 
Soldier. 

Last week O’Brien was in the news for 
the first time during his twelve years as 
Sun editor. A Catholic, he received from 
Manhattan College, a Catholic institution, 
an honorary Litt.D. with this citation: 
“The complete journalist . . . a man whose 
identity is usually concealed in the cus- 
tomary anonymity of journalism, but 
whose pen is a source of needed guidance 
to this topsy-turvydom.” 





Editorial Spring Fever 

He that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune, for they are 
impediments to great enterprises, either 
of virtue or mischief. 


In the spring, when wanderlust quickens 
the pulse and grass on the other side of 
the fence looks especially green, married 
newspaper men are apt to ponder this 
dictum of Sir Francis Bacon—and then 
settle back into the old rut. June 7 Man- 
aging Editor Walter Harrison of The 
Oklahoma City Times proclaimed in his 
regular Page 1 column: 

“All over this country there are men 
chained to desks who think they can 
write. It is like malaria in the blood . . . 
They are driven to the city desk, the Sun- 
day desk, the editorial chair, and even 
to the managing editor’s rostrum by the 
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need for making more money for the 
children who happen along to change 
Arab ideas of life into conventional, pro- 
saic patterns . . . I am one of those.” 

However: “I am going to be a reporter 

ain... 1 am going to London... 
[for] The Associated Press.” 

This week Harrison arrived in London 
to remain until mid-September. The 47- 
year-old managing editor took along his 
“hostages” —his wife, their daughter Bar- 
bara, and two of their three sons. 

Harrison, who in 1930 was president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and in 1938 chairman of the A.P.’s 
Managing Editor’s Association, began his 
career as a cub reporter in Sioux City, 
Iowa, but got fired from The Tribune for 
tagging a funeral story: “A good time was 
had by all.” (The slip appeared in print.) 
After that he worked in Des Moines, San 
Francisco, Winnipeg, and Minneapolis. In 
1917 he joined The Oklahoma City Times 
as managing editor. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Having Wonderful Time: 
New Yorkers Hillbillies 
on Vacation in Catskills 


Turn 


For 50 weeks of the year, life is just 
existence to the armies of young clerks 
and stenographers in New York—cranky 
bosses, buffeting in the subways, over- 
crowding among noisy and nosy families. 
For the other two weeks, to those who 
have scrimped $50 or so from meager sala- 
ries, life is heaven—a vacation in the moun- 
tains or at the shore, a chance to send 


Ginger Rogers and Fairbanks Jr. 


home the inevitable postcards, perhaps a 
fling at romance beneath the summer 
moon. 

Such a tale of vacation love is Havine 
Wonverrut Time, RKO-Radio’s film 
adaptation of Arthur Kober’s play by the 
same title, a lively and boisterous comedy 
which makes good screen entertainment, 
even though it has lost much of the tender 
charm of the stage version. In his play 
about what he called the Jewish “hillbillies 
of the Bronx,” who every summer throng 
the Catskill Mountain “borscht circuit” 
resorts, Kober treated both of romantic 
adventures and social problems in_ his 
chronicle of the idealistic young typist 
who found love but almost lost it because 
of youth’s difficulty in marrying amid to- 
day’s economic uncertainties. In the film, 
which Kober also prepared, he glosses 
over the social problem, drops the Jewish 
angle entirely—even the names become 
straight Anglo-Saxon: the Teddy Stern of 
the stage is Teddy Shaw in the film; Chick 
Kessler is Chick Kirkland—and makes the 
whole thing a piece of rowdy spat-and- 
make-up business. 

The story, however, is essentially the 
same. Teddy (Ginger Rogers) comes to 
Camp Kare-Free and immediately gets 
into a row over baggage with Kirkland 
(Douglas Fairbanks Jr.), who can’t get 
started as a lawyer and meanwhile works 
at the camp—‘a waiter by day, a gigolo 
by night,” and a porter in between. The 
spats blend into love until an improper 
proposal by the boy—unable to wed be- 
‘ause of poverty—blends love into spats 
again. But it all ends merrily and is good 
fun throughout. 

As for the acting, Ginger and young 
Fairbanks are hardly at their best in this 
picture. Interesting bits are contributed 
by Lee Bowman as a rival lover and Rich- 
ard Skelton as the smart-alecky social di- 
rector of the camp. 





The Eyes Have It 


Danielle Darrieux, prize package among 
French exports to the United States last 
year, is gifted with eyes that her country- 
men boast are the biggest, most dazzling 
in the world, with a fetching pout, and a 
streamlined figure. It takes no power of 
clairvoyance to guess that her first Ameri- 
can film depicts this French screen sensa- 
tion as the Hollywood idea: of a typical 
French charmer: an artful minx out to get 
her man by fair means or foul. 

In Universal’s Tue Race or Paris, the 
star of the French successes “Mayerling” 
and “Club des Femmes” plays Nicole, a 
little would-be artist’s model stony broke 
in New York. About to be locked out of 
her rooming house for nonpayment of rent, 
she is befriended by a fellow lodger and 
former actress, Gloria (Helen Broderick) , 
who spins a plot for the girl to catch a 
rich husband. Gloria induces Mike (Mis- 


cha Auer), a head waiter, to invest his 
$3,000 life savings to give Nicole a man- 
catching fling at the swanky Hotel Savoy- 
Grand. Bedecked in finery, the girl moves 
in the guise of a charmer who had fled 
Paris to escape besieging suitors and sets 





Danielle Darrieux 


her sights for the rich Bill Duncan (Louis 
Hayward), who is in the same hotel. 

Complications enter in the person of 
Duncan’s friend Jim Trevor (Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr.), who once booted Nicole 
out of his office in the belief she was at- 
tempting a shakedown when she mistook 
his office for that of a commercial photog- 
rapher desiring an undraped model and 
started a strip act before his startled eyes. 
From then on the hackneyed but comical 
plot whirls swiftly through a maze of diffi- 
culties, but it ends as do all movies about 
little French girls: she gets the man she 
wants. 

Mile. Darrieux is charming throughout 
the picture, particularly in the stripping 
sequence and a bedroom scene. She speaks 
English with just enough accent for it to 
be capitalized in the dialogue: “You are 
Meestaire Trevor, non?” “I am Mr. Tre- 
vor, yes!” and such. Fairbanks turns in a 
capable performance, while the wisecrack- 
ing Helen Broderick and the banjo-eyed 
Mischa Auer are as reliable as ever. The 
whole thing is fast-paced, splendid fun. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

Cowsoy Froxt Brooxityn (Warner 
Brothers) : Radio’s crooning cowhands and 
amateur hours come in for a satiric dust- 
ing off in this slapstick musical. The rep- 
etitious but lively doings that pass for a 
plot concern a Brooklyn boy (Dick Pow- 
ell) who makes good as a tenor on a dude 
ranch and then wishes he hadn’t when 
his boots-and-saddle heritage is put to 
the test in a Madison Square Garden 
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rodeo. Pat O’Brien, Priscilla Lane, Dick 


Foran, Granville Bates. 


Mr. Moro Taxes a CuHance (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox): The fast thinking 
little Japanese detective foils some das- 
tardly plotting in the domain of an Orien- 
tal raja. The same Peter Lorre with Ro- 
chelle Hudson, Robert Kent. 


Men Are Sucu Foots (Warner Broth- 
ers): A weak tale of the wife who is smart- 
er than her husband and spurs him to suc- 
cess by almost wrecking their marriage. 


ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST (Mono- 
gram): All about cruel parents and mis- 
understood children, based on the fiction 
of Gene Stratton-Porter 
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The rural summer theatres are 
this week beginning to get into full 
swing. The latest statistics put their 
number in the eastern section of the 
country alone at close to 80. They oc- 
cupy what were stables, churches, town 
halls, garages, village libraries, schools, 
boathouses, and almost every other con- 
ceivable species of shelter, including in 
several instances, oddly enough, struc- 
tures originally designed as theatres. 
Several thousands of young and middle- 
aged boys and girls will be employed by 
them as actors (to allow the word a 
generous elasticity) , and a sizable num- 
) ber of youths of both sexes will be found 
studying the art of Salvini and Ristori 
in the academies operated in conjunc- 
tion with some of them. In short, the 
time is again here when the cows aren’t 
going to get much sleep. 

These bucolic mimehouses, like de- 
mocracy, marriage, and lobster a la 
Newburg, have their virtues and their 
defects. As to the former, whatever 
their deficiencies, they at least further 
stimulate the steadily increasing inter- 
est in the theatre and, in addition, offer 
a chance for possible hidden talent to 
demonstrate itself. As to the latter, 
they often with their enforced lack of 
proper preparation make mock of the 
drama they present and so unfortunate- 
ly cause the above-mentioned stimula- 
tion of interest momentarily to pause 
and dubiously scratch its head. The 
score is thus something like 55-45. 

The prospectus for this season indi- 
cates that the six plays that will get the 
most frequent showing will be “Yes, 
My Darling Daughter” (by long odds 
the favorite), “Stage Door,” “Night 
Must Fall,” “Tonight at 8:30,” “French 
Without Tears,” and “Tovarich.” The 
runners-up seem to be “The Night of 
January 16,” “Biography,” and “George 
and Margaret.” Approximately 35 new 
scripts will be tried out, among them 
Ward Greene’s “Honey,” a comedy 
2 about a family of Southern snobs resi- 





Thespis Moves to the Country 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


dent in Brooklyn; James Cain’s “7-11,” 
reported to deal with an institution re- 
sembling the celebrated Jack and Char- 
lie’s “21”; Robert Wetzel’s “Fool’s Hill” 
and Merrill Rogers’ “Mirror for Chil- 
dren,” on which the Theatre Guild holds 
options; Myron Fagan’s “Hollywood Be 
Thy Name”; Paul Hervey Fox’s “Con- 
quest”; and Jacques Deval’s “Sou- 
brette,” with his wife, Else Argal, in the 
leading role; along with several Vien- 
nese and Hungarian adaptations and 
the usual Owen Davis tryout at Skow- 
hegan, this time called “Let’s Never 
Change.” Fred Stone is booked to make 
a general grand tour of the cow pastures 
in Frank Bacon’s old success, “Light- 
nin’”; Helen Hayes will demonstrate 
her idea of Portia, already vouchsafed 
to certain Western cities, at Suffern for 
two weeks beginning in late August; and 
Sinclair Lewis, of all people, is turning 
actor for a July week in Cohasset in his 
new version of “It Can’t Happen Here.” 
(That, boys, oughta be sumpin’!) 

Among the film actors and actresses 
who will tackle the summer drama are 
Sylvia Sidney, Jean Muir, Elissa Landi, 
Madge Evans, Paul Lukas, Douglass 
Montgomery, Helen Vinson, Martha 
Sleeper, Donald Cook, Nancy Carroll, 
Fred Keating, Mary Brian, Paulette 
Goddard, and Glenda Farrell. Venera- 
ble legitimate players who will keep 
their hands in the game by pitching 
their pear-shaped tones in competition 
with the chirping of the birds and the 
buzzing of the bees will be, among oth- 
ers, Walter Hampden, Eugenie Leonto- 
vich, Frances Starr, Blanche Yurka, 
Effie Shannon, Hilda Spong, Lenore Ul- 3 
ric, Violet Heming, Margaret Wycherly, 
and Arthur Byron. And, of course, Sally 
Rand, the bubble-bubble-toil-and-trou- 
ble girl, will once more come to the aid 
and glory of dramatic art by doing 
“Rain,” this time at Mount Kisco, home 
of Theodore Dreiser and the best 10- 
cent hot tamales (with catchup) in 
Westchester County. 
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School of the Month: 
No Diploma or Commencement 
for Bronx Beauty Students 





Last September, New York City’s Board 
of Education opened a resplendently mod- 
ern school in the Bronx. Jane Addams Yo. 
cational High School became the center of 
metropolitan beauty culture, absorbing 
370 girls from classes throughout the city, 
in a course extended from two to three 
years. This month the school is making 
news of the man-bites-dog variety. Since 
none of the girls is a senior, Jane Addams 
will have no commencement. 

The students spend three hours daily on 
academic subjects and three hours learn- 
ing how to make other women attractive, 
Nine professionals guide them up from 
elementary manicuring to permanent wav- 
ing. On facials, they work silently in sooth- 
ingly semidarkened rooms. In laboratories 
they learn how to mix powders, paints, 
lotions, deodorants, and astringents. Ad- 
vanced students move on to the “shop,” 
arranged like a modern beauty parlor, 
where they take turns giving one another 
the works. For themselves, most prefer 
conservative make-up and plentiful pin 
curls. A non-student can get any item for 
10 cents, which the girls contribute to the 
supplies fund. 

Nearly all, aged from 14 to 18, intend 
to work in beauty shops. Half of the sec- 
ond-year students already work week ends 
at $1.50 to $2 a day. On graduation they 
will earn $10 to 12 weekly, plus tips. 





RADIO 





Verdict on Programs 


Radio polls—the public’s most effective 
means of talking back at loud-speakers— 
frequently give chills and fever to Ameri- 
can advertisers. While nearly all radio con- 
tracts are for thirteen-week periods, spon- 
sors have found that public sentiment can 
turn even more quickly. 

Advertising researchers often conduct 
polls on the subject. Sometimes, trade 
publications make a study of programs 
and air their opinions. The latest to do 
this, The Billboard, 44-year-old amuse- 
ment trade journal, last week passed on 
107 programs on the three major chains 
(CBS, NBC, MBS). Of these The Bill- 
board rated 16 “excellent,” 18 “bad,” 24 
only “fair.” The Billboard said 15 per cent 
of last season’s programs were tops and 17 
per cent were “turkeys.” 

Listed as “excellent”: Major Bowes, 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, 
Kate Smith, Rudy Vallee, Al Jolson, Pro- 
fessor Quiz, Lux Radio Theatre, One 
Man’s Family. 

Merely “good”: Walter Winchell, Eddie 
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Compounding powders and lotions .. . testing them with microscope 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


} ] t high-sc e-year course 
Permanent waving and eyebrow tweezing—all taught in a Bronz high-school three-year c« 
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Cantor, Benny Goodman, Lowell Thomas, 
Tyrone Power, Joe Penner, Horace Heidt, 
Hollywood Hotel, We, the People. “Fair 
to good”: Hobby Lobby, March of Time, 
Grand Hotel. 

“Fair” programs: Ben Bernie, Paul 
Whiteman, Dale Carnegie, Jack Haley, 
Mickey Mouse, Good Will Hour. 

“Bad” programs, says The Billboard, 
were: Your News Parade, Songshop, Ro- 
mantic Rhythms, Silver Theatre, Jeannette 
MacDonald, Double Everything, Your 
Hollywood Parade, Time of Your Life, 


Buddy Clark, Mary Jane Walsh. 





N.A.B. and ‘Monopoly’ 


“ResoivepD, that the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters hereby pledges its 
full cooperation to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its efforts to safeguard the peo- 
ple of the United States against all forms 
of fraudulent, untruthful, or willfully mis- 
leading advertising, and urges upon every 
broadcaster the necessity for maintaining 
a standard of advertising truthfulness 
which will justify and strengthen the faith 
of the public in the dependability of radio 
advertising.” 


Thus runs Resolution No. 5 of the 
N.A.B. (437 member stations). July 1 


Neville Miller, 44, ex-Mayor of Louisville 
succeeds Mark Ethridge, appointed last 
spring as temporary “czar” of the radio 
industry. Miller will get $25,000 salary, 
$5,000 expenses and plenty of trouble. 

In May Ethridge told the Federal Com- 
munications Commission: 

“There has been a lot of loose talk... 
about the attitude of radio broadcasters 
toward government regulation. The charge 
has been made . . . that there is some 
sort of active radio lobby in Washington, 
up to sinister purpose . . . also, that we 
have some sort of monopoly .. . I do not 
know of any monopoly that exists in 
radio.” 

He said the N.A.B. has two functions: 
“One is to serve as an effective trade as- 
sociation, the other to crystallize 
thought in matters affecting the entire in- 
dustry . . . The trade association angle 
of N.A.B.’s work is certainly not sinister; 
the other function may or may not be 
sinister, depending upon the attitude of 
the broadcaster .. .” 

While the Connery resolution for an 
inquiry into alleged radio monopolies was 
voted down in the House a fortnight ago 
and several other important radio bills 
died with the session, last-minute cries of 
“scandal” threatened resumption of dog- 
fights in the fall. FCC and the N.A.B. 


will be in most of them. 


"{ The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, in its most elaborate breakdown to 
date, reports that 629 commercial stations 
grossed $114,222,906 and netted $18,883,- 
935 last year. 


ARTS 





Short Shrift for Sirovich 
(Art Bill Creator 
and Against Himself) 


Dewey Short, Republican Representa- 
tive from Missouri, has long been noted 
for his vocabulary. Five years ago, open- 
ing the sluice gates of invective and alliter- 
ation, he called Congress “the most su- 
pine, supercilious, soporific, pusillanimous 
body of nitwits ever gathered beneath the 
dome of the Capitol.” 

Last week, still hitting on all syllables, 
the ex-Ozarks preacher regaled the House 
with a philippic against the Federal Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts Bill, pet hobby of Rep. 
William Sirovich, New York Democrat. 
(Sirovich is famous for the Sirovich plans, 
including one to end the depression by means 
of a United States-Canada Anschluss.) 


Votes for 


Physicians’ exhibit: ‘Polo Players, by Dr. Henry N. Moeller 





=——— 

The New Yorker’s proposed Bureau of 
Fine Arts would turn the current Federal | 
Arts Projects into a permanent institution 
with an $8,000-a-year chief who would ad. | 
minister it through five $7,000-a-year as. 
sistants. Each aide would be in charge of 
a separate field and guide the destinies of 
thousands of needy artists. 

“I do not see how anybody can fee 
comfortable or enjoy listening to the 
strains of Mendelssohn,” said Short, “with 
the seat of his pants out.” 

Sneering at Sirovich, who had described 
the Capitol’s embellishments as “frozen 
poetry,” Short said: 

“Of course, all we need to do with 19, 
000,000 people out of employment . , , js 
to enact this legislation in order that we 
may teach toe dancing.” He stressed the 
point with a mock pirouette. 

“I pause to remind you,” he went on, 
“that Milton never wrote his ‘Paradise 
Lost’ until he was blind. Beethoven never 
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wrote his ‘Moonlight Sonata’ until he was 
deaf. Mozart struggled through poverty to 
render his immortal masterpieces. Subsi- 
dized art is no art at all. 

“The solar nebula discussed by the gen- 
tleman from New York,” the gentleman 
from Missouri concluded, “has no more to 
do with this particular bill than the cate- 
gorical imperative or the transcendental- 
isms in Immanuel Kant’s ‘Critique of 
Pure Reason’.” 

Pale, fumbling with the carnation in his 
buttonhole, and so upset that he voted 
both ways on his own resolution, William 
Sjirovich had no reply except that “the na- 
tion has been ridiculed.” The final poll: 
35 for the bill, 195 to table it. 





Art in Rotation 


Most art shows operate on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis: you instantly know the best 
and the worst when you view the collec- 
tion. A different type of show is a revolv- 
ing exhibition which whets the visitor’s 
appetite and keeps him guessing. By 
changing exhibits regularly, such a show 
rolls continually into fresh pastures. 

Last summer the Studio Guild of New 
York, founded by Grace Pickett in 1924, 
put on its first annual revolving exhibition. 
This summer, at 730 Fifth Avenue, the 
Guild is holding its second revolving show 
that will keep spinning until autumn. 
Starting with 200 paintings and 25 sculp- 
tures by American artists, the Guild will 
change its exhibits frequently throughout 
this thirteen-week American art merry-go- 
round. 

Being a nonprofit organization to “help 
artists help themselves,” the Guild charges 
only a small fee for wall or fioor space, plus 
a commission for sales, and thus has sup- 
plied artists from some 33 states with op- 
portunities to display their work at 
minimum outlay. There is no jury of ad- 
mission: works are accepted in the order 
of submission. Several of them won prizes 
in other exhibits throughout the country. 





Scalpel and Brush 


Successful doctors have steady fingers, a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy, and great 
powers of observation. By making use of 
these gifts in their spare time, hundreds 
of them become adept in the fine arts. Not 
until last winter, however, did artist-doc- 
tors have nationwide ties; then Dr. Francis 
Redewill of San Francisco organized the 
American Physicians Art Association 
federation of local clubs with a member- 
ship of 500.* 

In Dr. Redewill’s home town last week 
the American Medical Association held 
its 89th annual convention (see page 18) 





a 








*Excluding New York Physicians Art Club, 
largest (230 members) and oldest (founded 
1927); it objects to the award of prizes. 


Underwood & Underwood 


At the Guild (by Katharine Cole) 





and the national art group held its first 
exhibition. In the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, more than 200 members showed 
sculptures, oils, water colors, etchings, 
wood carvings, and works in other me- 
diums. Altogether they displayed 560 
items—and 115 artist- doctors won prizes 
of various magnitudes. 

The first award was a trophy pre- 
sented: by Dr. Max Thorek of Chicago. 
This was won by Dr. Alfred Braun, New 
York City, for his oil study “Portrait of 
an Italian.” Dr. Henry N. Moeller, sculp- 
tor and also a New Yorker, won the 
Treusch trophy. Incidentally Dr. Her- 
bert Treusch, the donor, was elected vice 
president of the association with Dr. 
Moeller as second vice president, while 
Dr. Redewill, the group’s organizer, be- 
came its first president. 

Of particular interest 
number of contributors who have achieved 
exceptional eminence in their profession. 
Sir Frederick Banting, co-discoverer of 
insulin, sent four canvases. Also included 
were eight statues from the collection of 
the late Dr. R. Tait MacKenzie, inter- 
nationally known for his British War 
Memorials (Edinburgh and Cambridge) 
and the Percy Haughton Memorial at 
Harvard. Among other contributors to 
the show were the cardiologist Henry S. 
Patterson, the pediatrician W. Morgan 
Hartshorn, the surgeon Howard Lilienthal, 
and many other specialists as well as 
general practitioners. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
few of the exhibits dramatized medical 
matters. The show, broadly, might have 
been produced by any group of artists 
with conservative leanings and healthy 
enthusiasm. 


was the large 





RELIGION 





‘Dry-as-Dust’ Preaching: 
Philosopher Asks for Sermons 
on Realities of Today 


Sermons are like advertisements. The 
manufacturer aims to sell his product; the 
preacher, to convey his spiritual message. 
The advertiser makes sure that his copy 
appeals to the consumer’s everyday needs. 
Not so the preacher, says Dr. George Mor- 
lan, Methodist and philosophy professor 
at Fenn College, Cleveland. His new book, 
LayMeEN SpPeEAKING,* charges Christianity 
is losing ground mainly because sermons 
are dull, windy, artificial, and hackneyed. 

By a survey of 371 persons—Catholic, 
Protestant, white, Negro, rich, poor—Dr. 
Morlan found that only 115 attended 
church regularly. Fewer than half could 
recall even the subject of any sermon 
heard more than two weeks previously. 
Most insisted that preachers had one great 
fault: their sermons had little connection 
with modern reality. 

Instead, says Dr. Morlan, 
buzz interminably, flitting from one dried- 
up topic to another, drawing the honey of 
modern significance from none. Thus, he 
adds, America’s 250,000 clergymen muff a 
great opportunity to mold opinion on eco- 
nomic and and their 
hearers, bored, may lose interest in reli- 
gion altogether. “Unless clergymen keep 
their sights trained on the enemy, preach- 
ers may bombard the devil’s position long 
after his lines have been demolished or he 
has advanced or retreated to a new strong- 
hold.” 

As a side line to his college job, Dr. 
Morlan conducts a correspondence course 
in preaching. He has formulated rules for 
effective sermons: Be brief. If the point 
can be carried in fifteen minutes, don’t 
speak for 60. Don’t shout; don’t use a 
“bishop’s voice”; don’t climb all over the 
pulpit. 

Churechgoers quickly sense when the 
preacher is acting, Dr. Morlan warns. If 
they think he is worrying about the col- 
lection or the attendance, the sermon does 
more harm than good. 


preachers 


social questions, 





The Clergy and Spain: 
Editors Find Both 
and Insurgents Culpable 


Loyalists 


The Commonweal is a progressive week- 
lv, recognized as the American Catholic 


laity’s most forceful mouthpiece. Three 
months ago, Michael Williams, founder 


and for fifteen years editor, gave the con- 
trol of the magazine to two of his aides— 
Philip Burnham and Edward _ Skillin 





*226 pages, 60,000 words. Appendix. Richard 
R. Smith, New York. $2.50. 
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Jr. This week The Commonweal gave evi- 
dence that the young co-editors were fol- 
lowing Williams’ outspoken tradition. 

“In Spain there is an active civil war,” 
their editorial begins. “One government 
[loyalist] . . . has instigated, or at least 
permitted, the murder of priests, nuns, 
and lay people . . . Its alliance with Rus- 
sia implies some identification with 
the evils of the Soviet regime.” 

Thus far, the editorial merely echoed 
the Catholic press’ unanimous condemna- 
tion of loyalist “Communism.” But the 
editors go on: “The second government 
[insurgent], which gives the church open 
support, . . . repeatedly and despite pro- 
tests from the Holy Father destroys de- 
fenseless civilians, particularly by its air 
raids upon cities . . . Many of its leaders 
give utterance to totalitarian views very 
similar to those which have been con- 
demned by the church in other countries 
. . . Its alliance with the Fascist and Nazi 
nations implicates it in the evils of 
those regimes.” 

The point Burnham and Skillin convey 
is an implied rebuke of the Roman Catho- 
lic press and clergy, which have given the 
insurgents unequivocal support: “We feel 
that violent American partisanship 
is bad, not only because the facts are ob- 
scure, but chiefly because both sides in- 
clude elements that no American wants 
imported into this country . To be 
strongly partisan . . . is indeed to aggravate 
a current intellectual disease: the convic- 
tion that we are going to be forced to 
choose between Fascism and Communism.” 


“ Since creation of the Spanish republic, 
infants have been christened with such 
names as Lenin, Dimitroff, Rusia, and Es- 
trella Roja (Red Star). Now Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco’s Ministry of Justice has de- 
creed that Catholic babies on insurgent 
territory must be named after saints. Non- 
Catholics may use either saints’ names or 
those of such long-dead heroes as Homer, 
Plato, and Caesar. 





Jews Drop Plebiscite: 
Groups Defend Civil Rights, 
Avoid Racial Issues 


May 2, the American Jewish Congress 
decided the time had come to organize 
America’s 4,000,000 Jews in a “united dem- 
ocratic front against anti-Semitism.” It 
scheduled a national “plebiscite” for June 
25, 26, and 27, open to every citizen of 
Jewish extraction over 17 willing to pay a 
10-cent registration fee. Questions: shall 
Jewish communities be reorganized on a 
democratic basis? Shall the American Jew- 
ish Congress be their spokesman? Shall 
Jews work for a Zionist state in Palestine? 
Shall the boycott of Nazi Germany be con- 
tinued? 

Immediately Jewish organizations took 


sides in a civil war. 


Dr. Cyrus Adler, 


American Jewish Committee president, 
branded the plebiscite a Fascist device. B. 
Charney Vladeck, Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee chairman, protested: “The American 
Jewish Congress will have as little right to 
speak for American Jewry after the elec- 





Newsphotos 


Rabbi Stephen S Wise 


tion as it has at present.” Even Hadassah, 
the congress’ women’s auxiliary, voted to 
have nothing to do with the project. 

In a peace gesture, the congress soon 
dropped the four questions, substituting 
one which carried no mention of the con- 
gress’ name: “Do you favor a union of all 
American Jewish groups ... [in] a single, all- 
inclusive agency .. .?” But opponents 
pointed to a pledge printed on the reverse 
side of the ballot: “I herewith endorse the 
purposes of the American Jewish Congress 

. .” Obviously, they charged, the plebi- 
scite was nothing more than a gigantic 
membership drive. 

More words pro and con brought other 
groups into this factional line-up: opposed 
—B’nai Brith, secular fraternity, and Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (all rep- 
resenting 970,300 members); in favor— 
Zionist Organization, Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion, Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, Sons of Zion, 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis (118,400) . 

The Big Four among Jewish societies 
last week came to a truce. Meeting in 
Pittsburgh, leaders of the congress, com- 
mittee, labor committee, and B’nai B'rith 
voted to cooperate in defense of Jewish 
civil rights. They agreed to steer clear of 
racial, religious, and political questions. 
The congress canceled the plebiscite. 

This compromise—loose federation rath- 
er than union—reflected a fundamental 
disagreement among American Jews. Irre- 
spective of religious beliefs (Orthodox, 
Conservative, or Reformed), anti-con- 
gressites say they are primarily Ameri- 
cans, secondarily Jews. Any single body of 





—— 





“Americans who are Jews,” they argue 
must in effect accept Hitler’s view that 
Jews are a race apart. But the congress 
contends Jews are a_ scattered nation 
whose members are Jews above all else. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Hungarian-born 
congress president, states: “I am not an 
American citizen of Jewish faith. I am a 
Jew. I am an American. I have been an 
American for 63/64 of my life, but I have 
been a Jew for 4,000 years.” 





tienes 


Congress in Canada 


This week the Canadian National Eu- 
charistic Congress will draw some 300,000 
visitors to Quebec. Most will be religious; 
some will not. Accordingly, Col. Henri 
Royal Gagnon, the city’s temporary police 
chief, decided to supplement his 132-man 
force and borrowed two detectives from 
New York City. Watching all incoming 
trains, the New Yorkers wilf nab known 
pickpockets and tell them: leave town on 
the next train or sit in a City Hall jail cell 
until the Roman Catholic convention dis- 
bands. 





SPORT 


Night Turned Into Day, 
Losses Turned Into Profits for 
Ball Clubs 


On Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field one night 
last week, John Vander Meer turned in 
his second no-hit game in succession—a 
near miracle never achieved by any other 
pitcher in the 99-year history of baseball.* 
Winding up with a mechanical motion that 
inspired fans to chant “one, two, three, 
four—strike,” the Cincinnati southpaw 
held Brooklyn batters at his mercy, as he 
had the Boston Bees a fortnight ago 
(Newsweek, June 20). The batters said 
Vander Meer’s speed was “blinding”; but 
they didn’t blame the artificial lights. 

Two days later it was Brooklyn fans 
who had reason to cheer. The Dodgers 
signed up Babe Ruth, rich and retired 
since 1935, at $15,000 a year. Ruth, of 
course, won’t play; his huge frame, wear- 
ing the number 35 on a specially tailored 
uniform, will be an added attraction in 
the coaching box. Eventually he may 
succeed Burleigh Grimes as manager. 

Vander Meer’s no-hitter and Ruth’s re- 
turn to the game overshadowed the most 
important baseball news of the week. 
Brooklyn’s first night game drew a full 
house of 38,748—largest crowd ever to 
watch a night game in the major leagues. 








*Ten other pitchers hurled two no-hitters in 
their careers but never in the same _ season: 
Leonard, Hughes, Joss, Smith, Young, Mathew- 
son, Breitenstein, Terry, Corcoran, and Galvin. 
Smith and Corcoran each hurled three no-hit 
games. 
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Fifteen thousand more were turned away. 


©Five years ago many minor-league 
teams, rather than throw in the bank- 
ruptey towel, in desperation resurrected 
night baseball, which had been tried out 
55 years previously without success in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Owners discovered that 
in most cities there were many fans whose 
jobs prevented them from going to after- 
non games but who would turn out in 
flocks after dark. 

In 1936 Cincinnati, hard up financially, 
took the cue from the minors and decided 
to introduce night baseball in the major 


leagues. After much persuasion Leland 
Stanford (Larry) McPhail, then the 


team’s enterprising vice president, ob- 
tained permission from Ford Frick, Na- 
tional League president, for the Reds to 
play seven moonlight games a season. 

These seven games drew an average at- 
tendance of 18,000, compared with the 
Reds’ normal weekday sprinkling of 3,000. 
‘This meant,” said McPhail, “that we 
could buy an expensive star every year 
instead of every three years.” 

This spring Larry McPhail shifted 
from Cincinnati to the executive vice 
presidency of Brooklyn and brought along 
his night-owl ideas. McPhail spent $110,- 
000 to light Ebbets Field. He installed 
seven towers with a total of 615 flood- 
lights—enough candlepower to illuminate 
447 miles of highway or 9,000 city blocks. 





Significance 


Most ballplayers don’t like night base- 
ball a bit. They complain that the strong 
lights are hard on the eyes. They think 
the damp night air shortens a career from 
three to five years. 

But night baseball seems likely to 
spread in the major leagues. Gate receipts 
from night games enabled Cincinnati to 
buy Vander Meer from Nashville for 
$17,500. He has boomed Cincinnati hopes 
for a pennant and put the team in a 
Prominent spot for the first time since it 
was involved in the 1919 scandal with the 
Chicago White Sox. 

The success of Brooklyn’s first night 





Acme 


game undoubtedly encouraged the sign- 


ing of Ruth. Cincinnati and Brooklyn 
have shown how night-baseball profits 


can be reinvested in players, and other 
teams may follow suit. 





On Your Mark! 


Whenever champion milers toe the mark, 
spectators hope for the fastest race in his- 
tory. Last week, when Glenn Cunningham 
and Archie San Romani swept into the 
stretch of the mile run at Princeton’s fifth 
annual invitation track meet, it seemed the 
fans would be satisfied. But 55 yards from 
the tape San Romani committed the un- 
pardonable sin: he turned to look at his 
rival. 

By taking his eyes off the cinders, 
Ambling Archie not only lost his stride but 
tripped over the curbing and kicked Cun- 
ningham. The veteran recovered but the 
best he could do was 4:07.2—a half second 
behind his own best time and four-fifths of 
a second slower than the world’s fastest 
outdoor mile set last August by Sydney 
Woodersen of England. San Romani fin- 
ished 10 yards behind. 

Fifty minutes later, revived by a rest 
and rubdown, Cunningham returned to the 
track and chased Wayne Rideout of North 
Texas State to a world’s 34-mile record 





Wide World 


of 3 minutes 3/10 seconds—one second bet- 
ter than the figure set in Paris last year by 
Joseph Mostert of Belgium. But Fred 
Wolcott, Rice sophomore who is unde- 
feated in collegiate meets, tied the Amer- 
ican 120-yard high-hurdle mark by skim- 
ming the fences in fourteen seconds flat. 
Lawson Robertson, coach of the 1936 
United States Olympic team, said: “His 
form isn’t anything wonderful now, but he 
is the outstanding college athlete.” 


“| At Minneapolis, the University of South- 
ern California—1938 I.C.4-A_ titleholders 
—lived up to its reputation as the coun- 
try’s best-balanced team. Though it made 
only two first places, U.S.C. scored 69°4 
points to win its fourth consecutive Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic 
championship. The meet produced no na- 
tional or world records. 





Association 


© At Cleveland, Stella Walsh ran 100 yards 
in 10.4 seconds to break her own world’s 
record of 10.8 set in 1930. The 27-year-old 
Olympic star also clipped four-tenths of a 
second from the American 60-yard stand- 
ard, romping the distance in seven seconds 
flat. Because of a following breeze, it is 
doubtful whether the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation will 
either record. 


recognize 





Golf: Jones’ Successor 
In St. Louis last week, Ralph Guldahl 
once again displayed the nerve control 


which has earned him the nickname 
“Dumb Swede” (he’s of Norwegian 


descent) and proved himself the most 
consistent golfer since Bob Jones. On the 
Westwood Country Club links, the rangy 
stoop-shouldered champion, who a fort- 
night ago repeated his 1937 victory in the 
National Open, topped off rounds of 71, 
73, and 70 with a 65. He thereby became 
the first player ever to win the Western 
Open three straight Around the 
final green, while thousands 
pressed close, Guldahl calmly holed out 
his last shot—an 18-foot chip. 
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Newer Tribunals for Old: 
Lesser Tribunals Liberalized by 
Action of Father Time 


Only part of last year’s ill-fated Supreme 
Court Reorganization Bill was directed 
against the Supreme Court itself. Other 
major parts sought to “reform” the lower 
Federal courts. This year, in fact, the 


lower-court problem became the chief 
judiciary concern of New Dealers. With 
the Supreme Court newly liberalized 
through retirements and_ replacements, 


certain of the Federal Circuit Courts were 
as far out of step with the Supreme bench 
as with the New Deal. 

Last week this fact was strikingly illus- 
trated in a compilation issued by the De- 
partment of Justice. The report showed 
that the high court in its last term reversed 
the Third Circuit Court (Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey) in every one 
of sixteen cases reviewed and reversed the 
Ninth Circuit Court (California and neigh- 
boring states) in fourteen out of seven- 
teen cases.* 

Just as in the case of the Supreme Court, 
however, time and frailty are doing for 
Mr. Roosevelt what he failed to accom- 
plish by legislation. This month three of 
the five Justices of the Third Circuit Court 
retired—at the ages of 71, 77, and 82—and 
thus gave Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity 
to turn the nation’s most conservative 
Federal court into perhaps its most liberal. 











Lawyers’ Pay Scale 


Within the last five years the na- 
tion’s attorneys have become increasingly 
alarmed over the addition of approxi- 
mately 9,000 law-school graduates a year 
to an already overcrowded profession. Cut- 
throat competition among eager young 
men has been rapidly reducing the pro- 
fession’s income standards. 

A year ago last January, with this and 
other problems in mind, a group of New 
York liberal attorneys organized the first 
chapter of the National Lawyers Guild. A 
month later it became a national organiza- 
tion and, in contrast to the conservative 
American Bar Association, threw its sup- 
port to the President’s Supreme Court Bill. 
The resultant publicity helped the Guild 
gain its present membership of 3,500. 

Last week, to keep its pledge to im- 
prove lawyers’ living standards, the parent 
chapter proposed a schedule of minimum 
fees modeled after the British laws setting 
attorneys’ fees. Some sample minimums: 
$5 for drawing a lease; $15 for a part- 





*Individual reversals aren’t rare, since the 
Supreme Court doesn’t even review decisions 
unless it sees some ground for questioning 
them; but the reversal of every one of a court’s 
decrees is all but unprecedented. 


nership contract; $25 for appearance and 
trial in a magistrate’s court; $125 for an 
uncontested, $175 for a contested divorce 
action. All minimums are higher than 
rates now available to a bargain-hunting 
client. 

Chief obstacle to the acceptance of the 
minimums: opposition of the American 
Bar Association, most of whose older mem- 
bers believe the scheme impractical. 





Oyez, Oyez 

Among names in last week’s legal news: 

Albert B. Maris, Federal District Judge 
in Philadelphia. He held unconstitutional 
a local regulation compelling all school 
children to salute the flag. His grounds: 
to Jehovah’s Witnesses, the sect whose 
members consider the salute a form of 
idolatry, the rule is a violation of religious 
freedom. 

Clarence Norris, one of the nine “Scotts- 
boro boys.” In another step in the long 
litigation over the alleged assault of two 
white women in 1931, the Alabama Su- 
preme Court confirmed his death sentence, 
setting the stage for a new appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
previous trials, four of the nine have been 
released; the other four, sentenced to from 
20 to 99 years. 

Franklin Pierce McCall, confessed kid- 
naper of 5-year-old James Bailey Cash Jr. 
of Princeton, Fla. Judge H. F. Atkinson 
sentenced him to die in the electric chair, 
after McCall testified that the boy was 
accidentally suffocated but confessed con- 
cealing the body in underbrush and col- 
lecting $10,000 ransom from Cash Sr. 
Florida statutes make a death sentence 
mandatory on a kidnaping conviction, and 
the state did not press murder charges 
since McCall pleaded guilty to kidnaping. 
After the trial his attorney began a be- 
lated attempt to save the kidnapper’s 
life by seeking commutation of the sen- 
tence. 


BOOKS 








Racketeering in Britain: 
Brighton Rock Thugs Emulate 


American Prototypes | 


Americans don’t usually associate Eng- 
land with rackets and mobsters but on the 
evidence in Graham Greene’s new novel, 
Bricuton Rock, it appears that Protec. 
tive Associations are going strong in Brit- 
ain. At Brighton, where London’s seamy 
thousands cool off on summer holidays, 





two rival gangs fight it out in the crowds, 
staging bumpings-off in full daylight with 
all the aplomb of their American ¢ol- 
leagues. 

Greene, who is a cousin of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and author of “Orient Express,” 
calls his new book “an entertainment.” It 
is more than a gang-mystery story. He 
creates an almost surrealist atmosphere of 
tension throughout and etches an unfor- 
gettable portrait in the 17-year-old Pinkie, 
leader of one of the mobs—a wretched, 
sickly boy to whom crime was an end in 
itself and a joy which fully made up for 
his ascetic existence. 

With his psychological approach and 
fancy plot maneuverings, Greene might 
have just achieved arty nonsense. Instead, 
he has written an eerie and compelling ad- 
venture story, excellent for its kind. 
(Bricuton Rock. 358 pages, 85,000 words. 
Viking, New York. $2.50.) 





The Dark River 


The White Woman in the Jungle is a 
favorite theme of romancers; it allows a 
tropical setting for a love affair—the man 
is usually an English explorer. It is also 
about as threadbare as the heroine. 

In Tue Dark River, their sixth book, 
Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall 
of the “Bounty” stories write their varia- 
tion on the old theme. It is a strictly com- 





Wide World 


Arraignment: Franklin P. McCall (left) before Judge Atkinson 
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Forward flows the tide of youth! 


Forward from the high schools, prep schools, 
trade schools, the schools of agriculture, the 
colleges. 

This is the America of tomorrow in the 
immediate making, young people with their 
hearts keenly set upon achievement... 
achievement in the professions, the arts, the 
crafts, and in engineering, in finance, in trade. 


To all of you, success! May you have the 
strength, the courage, the foresight to plan 
wisely and hold your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel 
offered by the agency representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who 
will call on you! Learn how to safeguard your 
future through the strength, security and 
service of /ife insurance. 


“Tue Dottar THAT KEEPS on Growinc” is The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a valuable message 
for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


Sho Mutual Sife 
Inourance Companyof New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 
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mercial product. As in many other stories 
of its kind, the white girl has been brought 
up in ignorance of the fact that she is not 
a native. Naia was the daughter of an 
English couple named McLeod who had 
come to Tahiti years before and died there 
—the mother in childbirth. The baby had 
been reared by Mauri Vahiné as her own. 

The story opens on the arrival in Tahiti 
of George McLeod, a brother of Naia born 
in England before their parents’ fatal trip; 
he believes himself an only child. With him 
is brilliant young Alan Hardie who is 
traveling to rest his eyesight. They meet 
Naia up the Dark River; Naia is 16 and 
beautiful—you can go on from there. (THE 
Dark River. 336 pages, 115,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Comune Victory or Democracy. 
By Thomas Mann. 67 pages, 12,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $1. Mann’s moving ap- 
peal to reason which was heard by 60,000 
people on his recent lecture tour of the 
United States. 


New Creations In HuMaAN Bernas. By 
Louis Berman, M.D. 303 pages, 120,000 
words. Index. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3. The author of “Glands Regulat- 
ing Personality” goes on to develop his 
theory that a new and superior man may 
be created by glandular treatment. 


Terror IN Russia? By Upton Sinclair 
and Eugene Lyons. 63 pages, 16,000 words. 
Richard R. Smith, New York. $1. An ex- 
change of letters and articles on the recent 
purge in Sovietland; Lyons, author of the 
best-selling “Assignment in Utopia,” states 
the case against Stalin; Sinclair defends 
him. 


Harry Pickertnc. By Robert McClure. 
374 pages, 150,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50. Sympathetically written 
but uninspired story of the spoiled son of 
an automobile millionaire. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are Newsweek's recommenda- 
tions among the latest mystery stories: 


Beurtnp Toat Mask. By Harry Stephen 
Keeler. 287 pages. Dutton, New York. $2 
The story opens in a museum of horrors in 
Davenport, Iowa; characters include Yin- 
Yi, an Oriental litterateur; Little Dollar, a 
more or less inscrutable Chinese girl; 
and an effervescent Irish potato, Terry 
O’Rourke. The plot involves a lot of tele- 
phone conversation and subsequent mix- 
ups. 


Artists IN Crime. By Ngaio Marsh. 
219 pages. Lee Furman, New York. $2. 
A newcomer to the field of mystery fiction 
writes a grade-A yarn about a brutal mur- 
der in the genteel atmosphere of a country 
art school. 
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I you had ever crooked an elbow 
with Kyle Crichton you’d say: “There’s 
about as nice a guy as a man would want 
to meet. Even if nearly all the gold is 
supposed to have been requisitioned by 


Presidential _ukase, 
I'll bet old Kyle, old 
boy, old boy, still has 
a tidy bit of the stuff 
tucked away in his 
heart where even J. 
Edgar Hoover’s vac- 
uum cleaners can’t 
snatch it.” 

Kyle is about the 
same height and a 
bit heftier than Gary 
Cooper. He has that 
bent-over, head-duck- 
ing crouch common 
to many men who de- 
rive their idea of the 
general spread of hu- 
man imbecility by the 
number of times they 
have been asked: 


“How’s the weather up there?” 

Kyle’s story is that he is a true cal- 
lous-mitted son of toil, former coal min- 
er, runner of a turret lathe in a ma- 
chine shop, and an open-hearth puddler 
in the Alleghany steel mills. With a few 
sips of sarsaparilla to loosen up his 
larynx, he will drop you some broad 
hints that he was the original Joe Ma- 
zarac of all the Hunky towns, flex his 
biceps, and say: “Just feel that mus- 


? 


cle! 


He will tell you, in these exhibition- 
istic moods, that the proper sphere of 
activity for a real Joe Mazarac like him 
is back among the he-men, ladling out 
tons of molten steel and not doing that 
sissy work of pounding out stupid words 


on a typewriter. 


I think he is right about that. 
“Joe Mazarac” is Hunky language 
Crichton may or 
may not have been a veritable Joe Ma- 
zarac of the steel mills, but he is cer- 
tainly a Joe Jackass of belles lettres. 
The Joe Mazaracs of the steel mills 
are the mastodonic dumb clucks from 
Central Europe who get so much ego- 
istic satisfaction out of showing off their 
strength that, if they get any encour- 
agement at all, they do so much work 
that the company is able to lay off 
The steel companies 


for “Joe Jackass.” 


about 40 men. 


So Red the Pose 


by BURTON RASCOE 





Collier’s by Ifor Thomas 


Crichton-Forsythe 


Joe Mazarac. 


Le 


humor the Joe Jackasses. Naturally. 
If orders are piled up and there is a lot 
of steel to be rolled, the companies cook 
up a contest with a rival mill. They fix 
it up to put the rival Joe Jackasses of 


two competing steel 
mills against each 
other. They arrange 
a muscle derby. 

The prize is, by tra- 
dition, a brand-new 
mail-order broom. 

To hear Kyle 
Crichton tell it, the 
Crichtons have not 
had to buy a broom 
since they set up 
housekeeping. 

Kyle writes well. 
He knows how to 
write sentences which 
keep you awake from 
one period to the 
next. So he earns a 
good living writing 
entertaining and in- 


formative pieces for Collier’s about Miss 
Ginger Rogers and other matters about 
which we movie addicts are panting. 

But once a Joe Mazarac, always a 


Under the name of Robert Forsythe, 
Kyle writes pieces for The New Masses 
and The Daily Worker, free gratis for 
nothing. There, as a part-time Com- 
munist, he weekly and meekly dons his 
picket sandwich uniform, like Heywood 


Broun, who will join any picket line if 


but anti-labor. 


Ricut 


it will get his name in the papers 
once found himself carrying a banner 
which was not only anti-Communist 


and 





Now, in Reapinc From Lert 10 
(Covici-Friede, $2) 


Forsythe 


publishes a batch of the lively squibs 


domain. 


that have appeared in The New Masses 
under this fancy name. His subjects 
range from Mao Tse-tung and Anthony 
Eden to Shostakovich and Barney Ross. 
In one essay he records he once acted 
as West Virginia political expert for a 
Pittsburgh paper, yet knew nothing 
about the state, its political issues, or 
even the names of its lawmakers. “I 
wrote the nonsense solemnly and they 
published it with equal stupidity.” 
Kyle’s working principle is still the 
same. He has merely expanded his 
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a Farm-City Revolt in Nebraska 
Endangers Little ‘TVA Program 


Rural Rate Rises Feared; 
Towns Would Condemn and Buy 


Local Utilities 


Peril to the Federal government’s $52.,- 
000,000 expenditure in three irrigation and 
power projects, known as ““Nebraska’s Lit- 
tle TVA,” has arisen through a revolt of 
farm groups and municipalities. 

These are beginning to take collective 
action to resist the development of a state- 
wide superpower network planned by Lit- 
tle TVA that would tie together through 
purchase the principal privately owned 
electric utilities of the state plus many of 
the 170 municipally owned power plants. 

Some farmers fear this huge develop- 
ment would deprive their localities of wa- 
ter for irrigation through diversion for 
power purposes, and the cities apprehend 
higher electric rates and loss of tax 
revenue. 

As a result, officials of the Little TVA 
last week, in a letter to Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, placed squarely before him 
the problem of whether they should pro- 
ceed with their program, which calls for 
the immediate issuance of $20,865,000 in 
debentures. With the proceeds of this they 
propose to purchase ten small private 
utility companies and later issue $70,000,- 
000 more in debentures to purchase the 
three major utility systems of the state. 
Should Ickes say “Go,” they would at- 
tempt to proceed. 

If this were done, some of the Nebraska 
cities plan to acquire local private utility 
systems by condemnation proceedings, al- 
legedly to “protect” themselves against 
higher power rates which they fear the 
Little TVA would charge. 


Originator 

The man who would have the task of 
selling this $91,000,000 of debentures is 
Guy C. Myers, whose office is at 35 Wall 
Street, New York City. It would be his 
job also to arrange the purchase of the 
private utilities. 

No other man has financed so many 
publicly owned utilities in America as 
Myers. Six years ago, when he was an 
“originator” of industrial issues, he was 
approached by J. D. Ross, superintendent 
of Seattle’s municipal power plant, who 
sought his aid in financing an extension of 
the Seattle unit. Myers made a study of 
600 municipal power plants in America 


and became convinced that ultimately gov- 
ernmental units would own their power 
systems, as most of them now own their 
water supplies. He performed the task 
Ross had assigned. 

A year and a half ago Myers arranged 
the acquisition of private power plants for 
the city of Los Angeles. He also has been 
active in similar arrangements in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. At present he is helping 
Ross put together a superpower system for 
the state of Washington. Ross is also ad- 
viser to Nebraska’s Little TVA and as 
such enlisted the financial aid of Myers. 





Significance 
In the municipalities’ threat to buy 
local utilities through condemnation the 
Public Works Administration sees an ef- 
fort to convince private utilities that they 
will fare better by selling their properties 
to the Little TVA. But Nebraska observ- 
ers see a political alliance between local 
city officials and power men who would 
lose their jobs if the plants were sold. 
Myers believes that under the plan the 
people of Nebraska in 30 years would own 





Newsphotos 


Utility financier: Guy C. Myers 


their own power system without debt en- 





cumbrance—through retirement of the 
revenue debentures—and could reduce 





materially the cost of power production. 
The interchange of power between the 
irrigation projects and steam power plants, 
he declares, would assure a supply of both 
water and electricity. When the rivers were 
dry and reservoirs low, all the water would 


be used for irrigation and steam plants 
would supply all power. When there was 
plenty of water, excess water power would 
reduce cost of operating steam plants. 

Under any circumstances, the PWA will 
have expended $19,034,000 of national 
funds in outright grants for three big ir- 
rigation and power projects. This it will 
not receive back. The usefulness of this 
expenditure and the safety of the $33,302,- 
000 it will have loaned when the projects 
are completed now depend largely upon 
whether the people of the state become 
convinced that their interests will be 
served by a publicly owned superpower 
system. 


The Railroads 


M. & St. L. Case Splits ICC 


on Crucial Problem 





Conflict developed within the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week 
over a decision, relatively unimportant in 
itself, but regarded as loaded with signifi- 
cance. 

Application of the Associated Railways 
Co., comprising eight Midwestern trunk 
lines, to acquire and divide the 1,530 miles 
of track of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., in receivership for fifteen 
years, was rejected. The road operates 
through rich farm areas in Minnesota, 
Iowa, and South Dakota. 

Dismemberment would have meant im- 
mediate abandonment of about 303 miles 
of track serving 21 small towns. The de- 
velopment of truck and bus lines along 
the highways has drained away traffic. 

Abandonment of trackage and consoli- 
dation would have meant also dismissal 
of 2,000 of the road’s 3,000 employees. 
Grain elevators, coal pockets, and building- 
material yards cut off from rail connec- 
tions would have been left standing vir- 
tually useless. Broad depreciation of prop- 
erty values probably would have followed. 
Railway workers and merchants protested 
against tearing up tracks that helped bring 
their livelihoods. 





Significance 

The situation epitomizes a problem 
which observers believe the ICC will face 
throughout the land if its program of con- 
solidations is to be pushed vigorously and 
if railways are to adjust themselves to 
modern conditions, service their debts, and 
pay dividends. 

The majority of the ICC side-stepped 
the basic issue. It declared that a better 
proposal might be worked out by the eight 
trunk lines and that the plan did not pro- 
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mote competition between the roads but 
diminished it. The majority also asserted 
that the petitioners had not proved that 
the Minneapolis could not be run inde- 
pendently, even after fifteen years of re- 
ceivership, since during most of that time 
it had been mismanaged. This condition 
had been corrected, the commissioners de- 
clared. Former Railway Coordinator Joseph 
B. Eastman voted with the majority. 
Dissent was registered by Commissioner 
Balthasar H. Meyer, who said: “The dis- 
missal of these applications postpones the 
day of reckoning. It avoids certain pres- 
ent losses, but makes more certain great- 
er losses in the future . . . Our records 


show that every community now served 
by the Minneapolis is also served by one 
or more common-carrier highway opera- 





A storage tank reflects inspector 





tors, not to speak of contract and private 
carriers. 

“A railroad which is not given enough 
traffic to live must be abandoned. It is 
only by authorizing abandonments where 
public gains outweigh private losses that 
the most essential railroad mileage of the 
country can be preserved.” 

Railroad men are anxious to know un- 
der what circumstances, if not in the case 
of the M. & St. L., the ICC would feel 
that consolidation accompanied by aban- 
donment of unremunerative trackage was 
justified. They are hopeful that the gov- 
ernment may soon develop a broad general 
policy in relation to rehabilitation. 





Drive by Chains 
Cuts Food Stocks 


“A ‘back curtain’ pastoral scene, with 
trees, a flowing brook and sweet meadow, 
and serene cows munching their cuds, re- 
flecting the peace, quiet, and cleanliness of 
the milk supply. In front of this a mass 
display of packages of different dairy prod- 
ucts. Watch your sales jump wherever 
this is used.” 

Thus were chain-store managers urged 
to dress their windows for a one-month 
“producer-consumer” campaign, which last 
week was pushing milk consumption in 
3,000 variety stores, 37,000 food-chain 
outlets, and 3,300 drug-chain fountains. 
Through the Institute of Distribution— 





———— 
| 


granddaddy of all chain-store trade groups 
—this farm-relief program, new style, had | 
enlisted the help even of hat chains anq | 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. | 

In California two years ago the chains 
set out to eliminate: (1) hostility, partic- 
ularly among farmers, who were agitating 
for anti-chain taxes and legislation; and 
(2) a market-depressing carry-over of 
6,469,000 cases of canned peaches, When 
the first chain-sponsored “producer-con- 


sumer” campaign had whittled the sur. 


plus down by 5,000,000 cases at double 
the price that once threatened the market, 





California peach growers were ready to 
quit fighting the chains. Since then a well- 
drilled sales force has pushed surpluses of 
lamb, beef, onions, beans, apples, and oth- 
er distressed foodstuffs. Through the In- 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Milk Industry: Sheffield Farms’ new $2,500,000 distribution plant in Manhattan, world’s largest, features 
stainless-steel equipment, can put out 32,000 quarts an hour to cover 300 retail routes. 
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dependent Food Distributors Council, 152,- 
000 independent grocers joined with the 
National Association of Food Chains to in- 


crease grapefruit sales by 284 per cent. 


Significance 

Those conducting these campaigns feel 
that the alliance between organized pro- 
ducers and organized distributors is giving 
flexibility that will increase income and 
price stability in food markets. Considered 
in relation to total farm income, the vol- 
ume of business for which they are respon- 
sible is not great. But, in removing sur- 
pluses, which otherwise would depress 
prices, the campaigns attain greater im- 
portance. 
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Losses in Millions 


Of 1,272 investment trusts that 
existed during the years 1927-36, only 559 
were doing business at the end of 1936. 
Investors lost $510,000,000 representing 
about 90 per cent of their net capital in- 
vestment, in 22 large investment trusts 
that went bankrupt in that period. 

These are some of the pertinent facts 
contained in Part I of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s report on its two- 
year survey of the $4,000,000,000 invest- 
ment-trust industry. The survey—biggest 
SEC investigating job to date and author- 
wed by the Public Utilities Act of 1935— 
will conclude next January with recom- 
mendations for regulatory legislation. 

Submitted to Congress last week, Part I 
presents a detailed (523 footnotes in 149 
pages) history of the investment-trust 
movement in this country. Part II, to fol- 
low shortly, will give full statistical infor- 
mation on what happened during the 
period 1927-36. The market value of in- 
vestment-trust assets, according to figures 
already released, totaled about $7,000.- 
000,000 at the end of 1929 and sank to 
$2,800,000,000 by the end of 1932. 

Facts about the SEC’s survey are im- 
pressive in themselves: 

Under the supervision of Commissioner 
Robert E. Healy, 60 persons have compiled 
full statistics on more than 500 trusts, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of the business, and 
detailed studies on 300 of the most im- 
portant companies. About 250 investment 
companies have been publicly examined, 
23,000 pages of testimony taken, and 3,700 
exhibits received in evidence. 

Already the study has had practical ef- 
fects. Investigation of the Bahamas corpo- 
rations uncovered income-tax loopholes 
that were the subject of sensational Con- 
gressional investigations last summer 
(Newsweek, July 3, 1937). Also, SEC in- 
vestigators believe they have saved in- 
vestors considerable grief by informally 
blocking several unsound investment-trust 
propositions voluntarily submitted to them 
for approval and by keeping the industry 
under general observation. 


had 


U. S. and Wall Street 


New Over-the-Counter Curbs 
Strike Brokers as Workable 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion last week moved nearer a solution of 
one of its oldest and most perplexing prob- 
lems: adequate regulation of the numer- 
ous and secretive over-the-counter mar- 
kets. The private deals brokers make 
outside of any registered stock exchanges 
constitute these markets. Congress passed 
the long debated Maloney Bill (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 14) authorizing a system of 
seli-government by voluntary associations 
for the nearly 7,000 counter traders. 

There are already two organizations in 
the over-the-counter field: the restricted 
Investment Bankers Association, compris- 
ing about 790 prominent underwriters and 
traders, and the Investment Bankers Con- 
ference, whose 1,600 membership includes 
the I.B.A. and also many small brokers 
and dealers. It is expected that the I.B.A. 
will remain on its present exclusive basis 
and that the I.B.C. will be made the 
nucleus of a large national association. 





Significance 


The consensus of the investment-bank- 
ing community is that the Maloney Bill in 
its final modified form is workable. Al- 
though its effect is regulatory, actually the 
bill defines, and consequently limits, the 
power of the SEC. Under the broad au- 
thorizations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, the SEC could have attempted 
a much more strict and elaborate super- 
vision of the over-the-counter markets. 
However, the apparent readiness of the 
1.B.A. and the I.B.C. to cooperate with 
the SEC in getting things going indicates 
that William Douglas’ commission, as in 
the case of its relations with the stock ex- 
change, again has brought about a situ- 
ation where government and business can 
live together and more or less like it. 





Ads and Recovery 


Good advertising copy sells products; 
good sales make profits; and good profits 
create jobs—in short, “Advertising Makes 
Work” was the theme adopted for the an- 
nual meeting of the Advertising Federation 
of America in Detroit last week. 

George M. Slocum, president of the fed- 
eration, stuck close to the slogan in his 
address, urging all business and advertis- 
ing men, girded with the weapons of ad- 
vertising, promotion, and publicity, to 
unite in a war on unemployment. 

While a_ pro-Chinese demonstration 
clamored outside the windows, Edward F. 
McGrady, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, deplored preaching of class hatred in 
this country and urged industry to publi- 
cize its functions and importance to the 
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1ION NATIONAL PARK 


The majestic Great White Throne and Zion’s 
towering red-stained walls present a picture of 
inspiring beauty that you will alwaysremember. 


va 
| Nowhere else in the world will you find the 
fantastic stone formations— tinted with glori- 


ous color—that have made Bryce famous as a 
unique scenic attraction. 
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GRAND CANYON Nat! Park 






The overpowering immensity and flaming color 
of Grand Canyon—13 miles across and a mile 
deep—will hold you spellbound. 


Thrilling 6-Day Circle Tour 
—will take you through all three of these 
unusual National Parks, in a comfortable motor 
bus, at reasonable cost. Fast, air-conditioned 
Union Pacific trains go direct to Lund, Utah, 
the rail gateway, where the tour starts. 
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economic and social system. Father Cough- 
lin called for more truth in advertising, 
as did President Roosevelt in his message. 

Thurman Arnold, United States Assist- 
ant Attorney General, attacked price 
rigidity, especially in the steel industry. In 
explaining Washington’s attitude regard- 
ing antitrust suits, he said the government 
would vigorously prosecute all cases, tak- 
ing up first those involving the greatest 
number of people. 

The advertising men’s resolution of six 
points needing correction to bring about 
prosperity didn’t include Arnold’s charge 
of price rigidity. 


Purge in U. A.W. 
Opens Civil War 


“All appointments or suspensions from 
office done by the president shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the International 
Executive Board.” 

Under this provision in the United Au- 
tomobile Workers constitution, the union’s 
ruling body must soon “determine the 
guilt or innocence” of the four vice presi- 
dents and of the secretary-treasurer sus- 
pended last week by President Homer 
Martin. Each of the purged $4,000-a-year 
international officers opposes Martin, who 
draws $5,000, in the union’s long-standing 
factional fight (Newsweek, May 23). By 
the end of the week the fight gave as much 
promise of wrecking the union as has any 
disturbance faced by a C.1.0. affiliate. 

The five ousted officers are themselves 
members of the executive board. As soon 
as Martin announced their suspension, six 
other board members walked out of the 
meeting in defiance of his threat to sus- 
pend them too. 








Outcome 


Best known of the suspended officers is 
Richard Frankensteen, to whom John L. 
Lewis is generally considered personally 
friendly and who was Martin’s right-hand 
man until jealousies developed a few 
months ago. But it was not Frankensteen 
—high-school football hero of Michigan 
and hero to the U.A.W. after his disastrous 
meeting with Ford police—who last week 
challenged the silver-tongued and power- 
ful Martin. Instead it was Walter Reuther, 
leader of Detroit’s militant West Side lo- 
cal and head of U.A.W.’s Left-wing “Un- 
ity” group—with whom Frankensteen has 
been going along. 

Reuther led the six who walked out 
after Martin’s suspension announcement 
as a protest against “the biggest mistake 
[the Martin faction] ever made,” but Reu- 
ther’s main demand now is: “Stop the 
squabbling.” Martin has a 13 to 11 major- 
ity on the executive board which, along 
with his remar':able powers of persuasion 
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and his constitutionally powerful position 
as president, is an asset probably strong 
enough to carry him through, at least un- 
til the union’s annual convention in Au- 
gust. 

Frankensteen has a respectable follow- 
ing, especially in his own Dodge local. 
Against him are Martin’s “delusions of 
grandeur” taunts, and the _president’s 
charges that Frankensteen was in collu- 
sion with the “insignificant” Communist 
element in the union. Lewis’ liking for the 
robust Frankensteen probably will not 
save him. Lewis will not soon risk inter- 
vention. 

Reuther—one of three sons of a Social- 
ist organizer, a former self-supporting 
Wayne University student (like his broth- 
ers Roy and Victor), and with the back- 
ground of a three-year sociological tour 
of Europe—is an administrator of recog- 
nized ability. He may emerge as a leading 
contender for the U.A.W. presidency if 
Frankensteen is strong enough to prevent 
Martin from gaining undisputed control. 





New Trade Indicator 


Relation of Inventories 


to Business Activity Shown 


Early last year business was piling up 
inventories at an abnormal rate, recog- 
nized now as an important cause of the 
present depression. An index which sug- 
gests when a situation like this is occur- 





——— 





when sales decline more rapidly than jin. 
ventories, the line points downward. In 
this case, the outlook is not brilliant. The 
components are furnished by a representa- 
tive group of manufacturers. 





Labor’s Box Score 
Rail Brotherhoods Outsmart 


Uncles Lewis and Green 


John L. Lewis got publicity and Wil- 
liam Green claimed credit. But, when the 
won and lost columns of the Washington 
labor lobbies were compiled last week, the 
obscure emissaries of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods were found to have carried off the 
fattest legislative prizes. 

The C.1.0. supported the huge pump- 
priming bill, which passed, and the bill to 
stop governmental purchases from Labor 
Act violators, which didn’t. The A-F of L. 
favored the NLRB “blacklist” too, but 
neither so heartily nor with so much 
notice. 

Green was against pump priming. His 
lobby supported the Wage and Hour Bill, 
although part of the A.F. of L. was 
against it. Green opposed differentials be- 
tween North and South and was against 
the administrative system finally set up. 
Last week, after the Wage Bill’s passage, 
Green condemned the C.1.0.’s labor lobby 
as “nothing short of disgraceful” and 
praised his own for getting the Wage and 
Hour Bill passed. 
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Macaulay, Inc., New York financial con- 
sultants. It consists of a ratio derived by 
dividing industrial sales volume for three 
months by inventory volume. When chart- 
ed, this index shows a rising line if sales are 
expanding more rapidly than inventories, 
a healthy situation for business. When in- 
ventories rise more rapidly than sales, or 


Wall Street brokers, were unimpressed 
with the lobbying of either A.F. of L. or 
C.L.O. In a labor review they commented: 
“If Uncle Sam is to tell an employer how 
long he may work his employes and how 
much he shall pay them, the strength of 
Uncle John Lewis and Uncle William 
Green can only decrease.” 
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It remained for the 21 Railroad Brother- 
hoods, most of which are independent and 
none of which is large, to block the Ad- 
ministration-sponsored railway-loans legis- 
lation because the roads would not with- 
draw wage-cut announcements. Finally the 
brotherhoods pulled out an Unemployment 
Insurance Bill which, if not vetoed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, will set up a Federal un- 
employment-insurance system for railroad 
employes at no cost to them. 

Benefits may be paid for as many as’ 80 
days a year and will range from $1.75 to $3 
a day, depending upon the employe’s earn- 
ings during the previous year. Railroads 
will be taxed 3 per cent of pay rolls on 
salaries of $300 a month and less. The 
bill, which does not provide for a _ re- 
serve-building period, was opposed by the 
Treasury on the ground that a large appro- 
priation would be necessary to put it into 
effect. 

Lobbies maintained in Washington by 
six of the brotherhoods customarily look 
to Robert Crosser of Ohio to sponsor, their 
legislation in the House. Burton K. Wheel- 
er is recognized as brotherhood spokesman 
in the Senate. The Railway Labor Bill 
slipped through House and Senate com- 
mittees without an amendment, which— 
as one of the Washington correspondents 
commented—“either speaks well for the 
drafting committee of the Railway Brother- 
hoods or indicates the power of the lobby.” 

Nor was there a dissenting vote on the 
floor of either house. 





Teamsters vs. Guild 


For weary months the C.1.0.’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild picketed the ram- 
shackle building of the Scripps League 
Seattle Star. After the newspaper’s circu- 
lation employes joined the Guild, Seattle’s 
labor boss, Dave Beck, and his belligerent 
A.F. of L. teamsters put strike pressure on 
The Star management to fire twenty Guild 
members and replace them with teamsters. 
This The Star did. The Guild struck on 
July 3, 1937, returning to work last Febru- 
ary. Last week a Federal Circuit Court 
at San Francisco confirmed an NLRB 
rvling that The Star must now fire its 
A.F. of L. teamsters in the circulation de- 
parunent and replace them with its orig- 
inal employes. The teamsters gave the 
newspaper to understand that its team- 
sters would remain circulation employes 
or else no Stars would be trucked. 


{A Broadway crowd of 1,000 milled in 
front of the Adelphi Theatre in Manhat- 
tan one night last week, wondering why 
the door remained closed to the WPA Liv- 
ing Newspaper slum-clearance play, “. . 
one-third of a nation . . .” Finally an of- 
ficial announced that 42 A-F. of L. stage- 
hands were striking because WPA refused 
to fire a C.I.0. sound technician employed 
since 1935. 


“| The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and The 
Pittsburgh Press suspended publication 
following a deadlock in negotiations be- 
tween the publishers and A.F. of L. affili- 
ated Newspaper and News Distributors 
Office Workers Union over the “closed 
shop” issue. Mechanical departments re- 
fused to pass through picket lines of the 
striking office workers, forcing a shutdown. 





Instructive— 


Before initiating an assault upon “mo- 
nopoly” New Dealers should read a book 
which appeared last week written by a 
highly successful and intelligent manufac- 
turer and an economist, which throws 
new illumination on the problem of busi- 
ness competition. The authors suggest 
a constructive program which they _be- 
lieve would be far more effective in rem- 
edying some of the evils of Big Business, 
than fighting monopoly. The book should 
be required reading not only for New 
Dealers—anyone seeking answers to price 
and production problems will gain in- 
sight from the book. 

Its authors are H. S. Dennison, presi- 
dent of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
and J. K. Galbraith, in the department of 
economics at Harvard University (Mop- 
ERN ComPeTITION AND Business Po.icy. 
120 pages. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $1.25.) 


Tue Function oF GOLD IN THE PReEs- 
ENT Wortp Situation. Lead article in 
May-June issue Monthly Review of the 
Midland Bank, London. The largest com- 
mercial bank in the world sets forth the 
unorthodox view that nowhere does gold 
any longer serve as a “standard of value” 
but that it remains a “store of value pos- 
sessing more of the quality of security than 
most other available assets.” 


Coauition or Cuaos. By Roger W. 
Babson. 140 pages. 35,000 words. Revell. 
New York. $1.25. The statistician-church- 
man urges a temporary cooperative ad- 
ministration like MacDonald’s “National” 
government to save American democracy 
from collapse. 


Money anp Bankine 1937-38. By the 
League of Nations. Volume I, Monetary 
Review. 164 pages, $1.25. Volume II, 
Commercial and Central Banks. 214 pages. 
$1.50. Distributed by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Comprehensive and authorita- 
tive review and analysis of money and 
banking for the past year. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Battle of the Chesapeake 
The long and bitter fight for control of 
the Chesapeake Corp., with its large hold- 
ings in the profitable Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, advanced another step last week 
when stockholders of the corporation held 
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their oft-postponed annual meeting. The 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York voted a 
majority of the proxies and obtained the 
election of three new directors hostile to 
Robert R. Young, Chesapeake Corp.’s 
board chairman. Next day, when the board 
met, it ousted Young from this position. 
At the stockholders’ meeting, it was also 
voted to dissolve the Chesapeake Corp.— 
an important step in breaking up the 
complicated web of holding companies 
created by the late Van Sweringen broth- 
ers. Both factions in the proxy fight had 
favored this action. Yet here too Young 
lost out when the directors rejected his 
plan of dissolution and named a commit- 
tee to draw up a new plan. Undismayed, 
he announced he will continue fighting, 
probably through some sort of legal action 
to regain control. 


Fare Boost? 


New hope for the railroads—at least 
those in the East—appears in an ICC or- 
der agreeing to reconsider their plea to 
raise passenger coach fares from 2 to 24% 
cents a mile. Last April the commission 
refused permission for the increase, but 
the carriers subsequently requested that 
it reopen the case. 


Clean Up 


Advertisements will soon appear asking 
the public to aid the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation in their campaign 
to clean up abuses in retail distribution 
of beer, such as sales to minors and other 
violations of the law. Leaders of indus- 
tries allied with brewing have already 
pledged their support. 


Rail Merger 


The ICC approved a consolidation plan 
placing thirteen small Midwest roads 
under operating control of the New York 
Central. Five of the lines will be merged 
with the Toledo & Ohio Central and 
eight with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Big Four) —both 


now under lease to the New York Central. 


Memorial 

Over the signature of its president, 
Alvan Macauley, Packard Motor Car Co. 
last week printed a memorial to the man 
who coined the phrase: “You are paying 
for a Packard, why not own one.” It was 
a special pamphlet honoring the late 
F. H. McKinney, director of advertising 
and sales promotion. 


Expropriated Oil 

During the next six months the Mexican 
Government will ship to Germany 10,000,- 
000 barrels of petroleum, mostly expro- 
priated American and British oil. 


There Is a Door 

Thirty-five years ago, June 16, 1903, the 
Ford Motor Co. with ten men on its pay 
roll was founded. Henry Ford commented 





last week: “There is as much progress to 
be made by the young folks of today as 
there was 35 years ago, although the same 
doors are not open. However, there is a 
door.” 


Ghostly Protest 

The will of the late Joshua F. Vogel, 
Toledo metal-wheel manufacturer, directs 
trustees of his $1,000,000 estate not to 
invest in government securities until the 
Federal budget has been balanced, says 
The Wall Street Journal. 


At Long Last 


The first reorganization plan of a Class I 
railroad to be approved by the ICC since 
Section 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act went into effect in 1933 was announced 
by the commission last week. It accepted 
the plan of the Canadian Pacific-controlled 
Spokane International Railway Co., run- 
ning for 143 miles in Washington and 
Idaho, and of the 20-mile Coeur d’Alene & 
Pend d’Oreille Railway Co., operated un- 
der lease by the Spokane International. 


New Capital 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey filed a 
registration statement with the SEC cover- 
ing $50,000,000 of fifteen-year 234 per 
cent debentures and $35,000,000 of serial 
notes. Observers are interested because the 
interest rate was unusually low and en- 
couraged because the proceeds are not ear- 
marked for refunding. 


Trends 

Traveling in the United States will take 
the place of European trips for many peo- 
ple this year, because of troubled con- 
ditions abroad. B. F. Goodrich Co. esti- 
mates that motorists will spend 13 per 
cent more than last year in tours at home. 


Wide World 


Henry and Edsel Ford inspect their plant on its 35th anniversary 


{| Shipping on the Great Lakes has been so 
hard hit that 185 of the 308 American- 
owned freighters in operation last year 
will be tied up, according to an official of 
M. A. Hanna Co. Sixty per cent of the 
Great Lakes licensed seamen are unem- 
ployed. 


{| Steel June business is running slightly 
ahead of May for some producers, and 
prospects are slightly brighter with an- 
nouncement that the automobile industry 
will continue production during the sum- 
mer. Mills are operating at an estimated 
28.0 per cent of capacity this week, 
against 27.1 last week and 75.9 a year ago. 


{| Retail prices declined again in May and 
are now 6.4 per cent lower than a year ago, 
according to Fairchild Publications Retail 
Price Index. Some further reduction is ex- 
pected. 


{| Department-store profits, including spe- 
cialty apparel shops, were less in 1937 than 
in 1936, despite a 5 per cent gain in sales. 
The first available statistics on store op- 
erations for 1937, prepared by the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association, show 
that profits receded to the 1935 level. Rea- 
son given—increased operating expenses 
not passed on to consumers. 


{{ National income produced in the United 
States in 1937 was nearly $70,000,000,000, 
the highest since 1929. The Department 
of Commerce reports that at the end of 
the year three-fourths of the decline from 
1929 to 1932 had been recovered. 

{ Machine-tool orders are back at the 
1934 level. The National Machine Tool 
Builders Association index (1926=100) 
now stands at 66.7, against 90.3 in April 
and 208.5 in May 1937. 


q A seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
sold for $51,000—a new twenty-year low. 
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AVIATION 





— 


A Magna Charta of the Air: 
New Control Setup Welcomed 
by Growing Industry 


A composite action photo of America’s 
air-line officials for last week would show 
a man poring over an 82-page Government 
Printing Office booklet, “Creation of Civil 
Aeronautics Authority.” For many months 
the officials had fought for the creation of 
such a body. Proposed legislation had gone 
through a dozen versions. Then the House 
and Senate passed bills with important dif- 
ferences. In working out a compromise the 
House-Senate conference laid on heavy 
hands. Now here was the act as sent to 
the President for signature. At last Amer- 
jean aviation had won a Magna Charta. 
But just what was it? 

The man poring over the government 
booklet made notes something like this: 

Policy. The act declares it “in the pub- 
lic interest” for the new Authority to en- 
courage and develop air transport, do- 
mestic and foreign. Development should 
consider safety and “sound economic con- 
ditions” within the industry. There should 
be healthy competition but not “destruc- 
tive competitive practices.” 

Authority. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority will consist of: (a) an administra- 
tor at $12,000 a year; (b) a commission of 
five members at $12,000 each, with a chair- 
man and vice chairman; (c) an Air Safety 
Board of three members at $7,500 each, 
one to be an active air-line pilot; (d) some 
3,000 employes to be taken over from the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Appointments of executives will be by 
the President with Senate approval. Re- 
moval by the President only for cause. 
Members appointed for staggered terms 
now. Reappointments for six years. (See 
The Periscope, page 5.) 

Certificates. The Authority will issue 
permits for new air lines only if convinced 
that their operation will be safe and proper 
and serve public convenience and _neces- 
sity. All air lines now operating will auto- 
matically receive certificates. Issuance, de- 
nial, and transfer of foreign air-line cer- 
tificates is subject to Presidential approval. 

Rates. The Authority will fix rates for 
mail, passengers, and express. The Post 
Office retains control of air-mail schedules. 
Rates fixed by the Authority will super- 
sede rates under present mail contracts. 

Safety. The Safety Board is to draw up 
rules, investigate accidents, make recom- 
mendations for prevention. 

Labor. Wage scales for pilots and co- 
pilots must conform to the levels set by a 
National Labor Board decision of 1934, 
rendered under the Air Mail Act now su- 
perseded. 

_ Nonscheduled Flying. The new Author- 
ity will have the same control over manu- 


facture, certification, and operation of all 
civilian aircraft formerly possessed by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. This applies to 
all civilian pilots operating across state 
lines. 

Airports. The act directs the Authority 
to make a field survey of airports and to 
recommend by next Feb. 1 what the Fed- 
eral government should do in development, 
maintenance, and control. 





Significance 

For years the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
the Post Office, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and even the State Depart- 
ment had exercised overlapping control 
over civil aviation. Now there would be 
one body with all-embracing authority, 
and its members were certain to be more 
air-minded than any old-school bureau. 
Creation of a separate Safety Board re- 
moved the oddity of having the Bureau of 
Air Commerce sit in judgment on an acci- 
dent in which its own radio devices might 
have been involved. And the airport sur- 
vey promised a solution of pressing termi- 
nal problems. 

The new certificates of convenience and 
necessity will be equivalent to permanent 
franchises. For the first time air lines can 
negotiate long-term refinancing, impossible 
under the old revocable air-mail contracts 
—and some of them badly need new fi- 
nancing. The new legislation throws out 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, passed while 
Congress was still steamed up about the 
alleged malpractices that led to cancella- 
tions of mail contracts. The lines are glad 
to be rid of the former tight limits on air- 
mail revenues, of the restrictions on sal- 
aries, and of control by a Post Office which 
many regarded as discriminatory. 





Washington Dream 


After the President’s nightmare stirred 
up action on Washington’s airport prob- 
lem (NEwsweek, June 13), many a poor 
John Citizen sighed wistfully. No dreams 
of his had ever swayed the nation’s Con- 
gress. 

But last week, as the House took up a 
bill to spend $3,000,000 on an airport at 
Camp Springs, Md., Reps. Byron Scott 
(Democrat, California) and Alfred Phil- 
lips (Democrat, Connecticut) started a 
first-class job of bubble pricking. Phillips 
called the Camp Springs project “one of 
the most miserable land grabs I have ever 
seen.” One lobbyist, he charged, had open- 
ly boasted of holding an option in Camp 
Springs land. Scott charged “three repre- 
sentatives of the Federal government” had 
asked land owners for kickbacks while ne- 
gotiating purchase prices. And he gave 
figures showing land at Camp Springs had 
skyrocketed since the government began 
looking for an airport. In a state of high 
jitters, the House defeated the Camp 
Springs motion, 133-69. 
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theatres, shops, art galleries, Radio City. Quiet re- 
fined surroundings. Single $3.50 up; double $5.00 op. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





50 W. 45th St. Near 
Fifth Ave., N, Y. C., 













THIS YEAR! 


@Spring, Summer, 
Fall or Winter Penn- 
sylvania is a trav- 
eler’s paradise! 
Whatever you want 
—superb mountain 
scenery, lakes, deep 
forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- 
toric interest—they’re all here, served by 
30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
B, Pennsylvania State Publicity Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospitality 
Passport, also Map and Travel Guide. 
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FIVE REASONS 
For Reading 


Newsweek! 


1. All the important news. 


2. The significance of that 
news. 


3. Dramatic news photo- 
graphs. 


4. Penetrating commenta- 
tors. 


5. Foreeast of tomorrow’s 
headlines in ““The 
Periscope.” 


You'll find the news more interesting. 
more enjoyable. You'll have a greater 
understanding of today’s questions . 

a clearer conception of what tomorrow 
will bring. Why not send us your sub- 
scription now! 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Fact Finding or Fault Finding? 


O,. April 29, the President asked 
Congress to institute a study of monopoly 
and monopolistic practices. This was a 
wholly reasonable request, considering how 
little we have learned from nearly fifty 
years of experiment under the antitrust 
laws. It was unfortunate, as I remarked 
last month on this page, that the request 
was accompanied by comments revealing 
basic prejudices and preconceptions on the 
President’s part. Yet the fact that the or- 
der of the day was to be a study, rather 
than the precipitate passage of ill-con- 
ceived legislation, was reassuring. 

But Congress’ action in authorizing the 
inquiry is anything but reassuring. It pro- 
vided, first of all, for a mixed legislative 
and executive study board, thereby pre- 
senting to the executive agencies repre- 
sented on the board drastic powers of in- 
quiry which properly belong only to leg- 
islative committees or to permanent com- 
missions responsible to Congress. Then 
Senator King’s effort to prevent two agen- 
cies known for their disposition to inject 
political and punitive tactics into their 
own investigations from being represented 
on the inquiry was defeated. And finally, as 
if these things were not enough to insure 
the biased character of the inquiry, the 
President was given control of $400,000 of 
the $500,000 appropriated for the study. 


In these wholly extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the study gets under way. It 
is not strange that most observers are skep- 
tical about the impartiality of its work. 
Sophisticated people know the political 
stake the Administration has in what the in- 
quiry “proves.” Certainly its findings can 
be politically useful in 1940. But the party 
in power also faces an election in 1938— 
and under the immense handicap of a de- 
pression. By all the rules of politics, it 
ought to suffer severe losses next fall—un- 
less it can convince the voters that private 
business, and not government, is respon- 
sible for the stoppage of business activity. 
As a starter, it has claimed that the main- 
tenance of rigid prices by monopolies, over- 
production and high-pressure salesmanship 
precipitated the 1937 debacle. If it can 
document this thesis with lurid examples 
and pound it into the public consciousness 
through shrieking headlines, it may min- 
imize the traditional reaction against a 
party in power during a depression. 

These facts impose upon the executive 
members and some of the legislative mem- 
bers of the investigating body an almost 


resistless temptation to make the inquiry 
the moral equivalent of a criminal trial, 
with the inquirers as prosecutors and with 
big business as the defendant at the bar of 
public opinion. They all but guarantee the 
politicalization of what ought to be an ob- 
jective, dispassionate examination—a guar- 
antee that could be discounted only in the 
event of two exceedingly unlikely devel- 
opments. 

The first of these would be the deferring 
of all except the preliminaries of the study 
until after the election. 

The second would be the selection of ad- 
visers and committee and staff members 
who represent a variety of economic faiths. 
Such men as Robert H. Jackson, Thurman 
Arnold, Tom Corcoran, David Coyle, Her- 
man Oliphant and others of the trust-bust- 
ing and “distributist” schools should be 
balanced by believers in the economic val- 
ues of large-scale business, by such men as 
Marriner Eccles, Rex Tugwell, Donald 
Richberg, Hugh Johnson and Jerome 
Frank. 

Unfortunately, there is little hope for 
the sort of self-restraint either of these 
moves would promise. 

It is regrettable that this country has so 
rarely achieved the type of investigation 
characteristic of British and Canadian 
Royal Commissions. Occasionally our gov- 
ernmental inquiries have done sober and 
penetrating work. But, on the whole, 
studies of highly controversial questions 
with far-reaching political implications 
turn into sensation hunts, as did the Pujo 
and Frank Walsh inquisitions of twenty- 
five years ago. 

There is much that a resolutely objective 
investigating body could learn from a 
study of Canadian anti-combines legisla- 
tion and also from a study of the inquiry 
into monopoly and prices conducted in 
Canada a few years back. This inquiry 
arose from sweeping attacks on chain 
stores, mail-order houses, the textile and 
packing industries by Harry Stevens, rad- 
ical Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
the Bennett Cabinet. Started as a Par- 
liamentary committee, it was later recon- 
stituted as a Royal Commission: Of its 
three reports, the best was a scholarly 
study by the lone Farmer member. But 
both the majority report, by Conservative 
members, and the minority Liberal report 
contained much useful information. ~The 
result of the inquiry was Bennett’s series 
of Herridge-inspired New Deal bills de- 
signed to control wages and hours of work 


———— 
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and fair-trade practices. Most of these 
measures were subsequently declared un- 
constitutional by the Privy Council. But 
the inquiry had a cleansing effect on many 
business practices. 


Ir our own investigators really get 
down to business, there are a number of 
very great questions which urgently re- 
quire exploration and, if possible, solution. 
Any intelligent study of the problems out- 
lined in the President’s message will begin 
by distinguishing between the concentra- 
tion of business in the hands of large cor- 
porations and the concentration of wealth 
in individual hands; by recognizing that 
the antitrust laws were never intended to 
redistribute wealth. It will make a further 
distinction between monopoly and sheer 
higness. Resisting the theory that it is 
either desirable or possible to create an 
economic world of freely competing small 
units, it will make extensive studies of the 
economies to be achieved by large-scale 
production, large-scale distribution and 
centralized management. 

Instead of assuming that big business 
should be broken up, atomized, it will con- 
sider alternative methods of control, where 
the need for control is indicated. It will 
bear in mind that it is not necessary or pos- 
sible to achieve universal solutions: that 
there is no absolute criterion of optimum 
size: that control of a stated percentage of 









one type of industry is not comparable in} 


effect with control of the same percentage 
of another industry: that if the rigidity of 
some prices is uneconomic, so is the soft- 
ness of others—notably those of the staph 
agricultural commodities: and that, whil 
businessmen acting in groups naturally 
seek to keep prices up, there are occasions 
when some sort of minimum price control 
preserves rather than destroys competi- 
tion. 

It will approach its \. ork from the view- 
point of the “consumer,” which, in the last 
analysis, means everybody, rather than 
from the viewpoint of the “small business- 
man.” And, above all, it will forget those 
“moral” aspects of the problem which only 
befog the real issues. 


Bat, so great is the likelihood that 
a majority of the investigators will start 
out with: closed minds, intent on proving 
that bigness is badness, that a parallel in- 
vestigation ought to be undertaken by 
such an impartial fact-finding agency . 
the Brookings Institution or the Bureau 0 
Economic Research. Such agencies would 
not have the immense investigative powers 
of the official inquiry. But their independ- 
ent findings and their nonpolitical inter- 
pretation of data amassed by it would act 
as a corrective, protecting the publi¢ 
against a priori conclusions and prejudiced 
research. 
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You demand 4-wheel 
brakes, all-steel body, 
safety glass for your 
car... Now you'll want 
Goodyear LifeGuards 
for your tires! 

@ THINK OF IT! Hundreds of thou- 
sands of LifeGuards have traveled 
millions of miles on cars all over the 
world . . . and there is no single in- 
stance of a LifeGuard failing to pro- 


tect when blowouts or other sudden 
tire failure occurred. 


That's protection . . . protection 
that is needed by everyone who ever 


CASING FAILS! 


drives . . . protection that is vital in 


today’s swifter traffic. 


No longer need you worry about 
blowouts or any sudden tire failure 
at high speed. Equip with LifeGuard 
reserve tires and drive with confi- 
dence... for LifeGuards combine 


with 4-wheel brakes, all-steel body 


ee 


TUBE BLOWS! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear LifeGuard 
replaces the conventional tube. It isa 2-ply reserve 
tire inside a tube ... both inflated through the 
same valve. If casing and tube fail at high speed, 


RESERVE 
TIRE 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


the inner tire holds enough air to support the 
car until it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may be readily 
identified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 


and safety glass to make your motor- 
ing completely safe. 

Fit any tire, of any make. The older 
your tires, the more you need Life- 
Guards. They make the last mile as 
safe as the first. You can’t get better 
protection to save your life! 

LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company and is fully protected by patents. 


LIFEGUARDS 


























D....is for the delightfully mel- 
low old-time flavor of that 
grand American whiskey—Paul 
Jones! For Paul Jones is a 
whiskey that’s hearty, robust 
and full-bodied—yet truly dry 


. . without even a trace of 


sweetness in its make-up! 





R...is for the red-letter day 
when you first discovered how 
really grand a whiskey can be 
when it brings you the same 
quality of dryness you’ve al- 
ways prized so highly in your 
champagne, your sherry, and 
your cocktails, too! 





Y...is for the 73 years we’ve 
been distilling this noble whis- 
key. Every drop is whiskey — 
distilled by the same slow old- 
fashioned method we used back 
in 1865, when Paul Jones first 
became known as “A Gentle- 
man’s Whiskey!” 





. « Raul Jones + - 


A blend of straight whiskies—100% straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 











